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Erratum 


While  this  book  is  being  bound  I  am  startled  to 
find  that  I  failed  to  corredl  my  original  statement 
on  p.  126  that  Lady  Astor  divorced  Mr.  Shaw  for 
desertion.  She  never  contradicted  Mr.  Bottomley’s 
statement  in  John  Bull  that  she  had  obtained  a 
collusive  divorce  for  desertion;  but  many  years 
afterwards  a  controversy  on  the  question  occurred 
in  the  New  Statesman  and  I  then  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  American  decree.  This  showed  that  the 
divorce  was  for  adultery  only.  Lady  Astor  is 
opposed  to  divorce  for  desertion  and  the  distinction 
between  divorce  for  adultery  and  desertion  appears 
to  be  of  almost  sacramental  importance  to  her. 
Otherwise  I  should  not  trouble  my  readers  with 
this  belated  correction. 
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Prologue 


IN  compiling  this  little  ''volume  TMr.  Sainsbury 
has  perhaps  usurped  the  functions  of  a  literary 
executor ;  but  the  death  of  ‘The  5few  Witness 
in  which  most  of  the  following  essays  appeared , 
has  reminded  me  that  I  too  am  mortal  and  that 
I  have  now  no  longer  the  same  opportunities  of  address¬ 
ing  my  friends .  ^Moreover  I  doubt  if  any  literary 
executor  Would  be  so  bold  as  to  launch  this  mixed  fry 
on  the  World;  for  it  has  but  little  merit  as  prose  and 
the  interest  of  the  subjedl  matter  is  likely  to  fade  as 
time  passes.  On  the  other  hand  the  reviews  may  revhe 
interest  in  some  of  the  admirable  books  here  criticised. 

TMost  publishers  assert  that  a  book  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  homogeneous;  but  personally  I  li\e  a  miscellany 
and  I  believe  that  others  may  share  my  personal  taste. 
I  can  at  least  say  that  most  of  this  book  Was  Written 
without  any  hope  of  fee  or  reward ,  and  all  of  it  en¬ 
tirely  because  I  felt  I  had  something  to  say.  T)r. 
Johnson  Was  of  opinion  that  an  author  must  Write  to 
please  and  not  please  to  Write;  but  I  should  like 
to  think  that  the  two  ideals  are  not  wholly  irrecon¬ 
cilable.  'The  other  essays  have  appeared  in  The 
English  Teview,  The  Saturday  Ppview ,  and  The 
Morning  ‘Post,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  these 
excellent  journals  are  still  flourishing. 
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I  should  be  sorry  if  the  title  of  this  book  suggested 
that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  food  to  the  exclusion  of 
Veine.  us  kin  described  his  father  as  “ an  entirely 
honest  wine  merchant ”  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
any  higher  compliment  when  one  considers  first  the 
importance  of  the  wine  merchant  in  all  matters  con¬ 
ducing  to  social  harmony  and  intellectual  progress ,  and 
secondly ,  the  temptation  that  he  encounters  to  make 
money  in  a  purely  co?nmercial  Vo  ay  by  forgetting  his 
duty  as  an  artist  to  educate  the  public  taste  by  pur¬ 
veying  sound  liquor. 

I  am  glad  to  record  here  that  I  know  at  least  three 
righteous  wine  merchants  who  eschew  dMammon  in 
order  to  supply  good  wine  and  brandy  to  their  fellow 
creatures ,  and  indeed  one  of  these  goes  so  far  as  to 
keep  a  country  Inn ,  where  one  may  partake  of  the 
choicest  ’Vintages  at  a  price  which  yields  him  little  but 
an  infinitesimal  profit  and  a  good  conscience.  Only 
those  students  of  history  and  human  nature  who 
understand  how  easily  the  foundations  of  society  are 
shaken  by  bad  wine  and  methylated  spirits ,  and  what 
essential  traditions  of  sodality  repose  on  the  supply  of 
good  beer  and  wine  can  properly  estimate  the  debt 
of  society  to  these  priests  of  ‘Bacchus.  Let  me  recite 
the  words  of  Spinoza  which  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
translates  and  records  as  expressing  “ the  grave  un- 
repining  approval  of  innocent  pleasures  by  a  student 
debarred  by  his  own  circumstances  from  sharing  in 
many  of  them.” 
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Spinoza  writes:-  “M  wise  man ,  I  say ,  will  recruit 
and  refresh  himself  with  meat  and  drink ,  yea  and  with 
perfumes ,  the  fair  prospedl  of  green  woods ,  apparef 
music ,  sports  and  exercises ,  stage-plays  and  the  like , 
which  every  man  may  enjoy  without  any  harm  to  his 
neighbours.  For  the  human  body  is  compounded  of  very 
many  parts,  different  of  kind ,  which  ever  stand  in 
need  of  new  and  various  nourishment ,  that  the  whole 
body  may  be  fit  for  all  actions  incident  to  its  need 
and  that  by  consequence  the  mind  may  be  equally  fit 
for  apprehending  many  things  at  once.” 

dMy  mind  has  had  to  “ apprehend  many  things  at 
once ”  not  only  in  hours  of  professional  adlivity  but  also 
in  joyous  intervals  with  many  friends  at  7  2  Chancery 
Fane  and  I  rejoice  to  confute  quac\  dodtors  and  all 
other  pestilent  fill  joys  by  invoking  the  testimony  of  an 
ascetic  philosopher  to  the  wisdom  of  “ innocent 
pleasures .” 

I  only  wish  I  could  dare  to  suppose  that  any  of  the 
following  essays  could  give  any  of  my  readers  the  same 
cerebral  stimulation  that  he  or  she  may  surely  derive 
from  consuming  a  “ Fritto  Mis  to”  or  a  “ Bouillabaisse ” 
or  a  bottle  of  Qhambertin  or  of  Qhateau  Tquem. 
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Thomas  Henry  Huxley 


WE  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of 
literature  as  a  profession  by  itself 
that  we  too  often  forget  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  instances  in 
which  a  literary  man  has  drawn 
strength,  clarity,  and  adroitness  from  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  training  of  his  practical  life.  And  of  no 
writer  can  this  be  more  truly  said  than  of  Huxley, 
even  putting  aside  his  natural  gifts  of  expression. 
Science  is  illuminated  beyond  conception  by  the 
gift  of  a  man  who  could  write  a  sentence  like 
this  :- 

“As  a  musician  might  say,  every  natural  group 
of  flowering  plants  is  a  sort  of  visible  fugue, 
wandering  about  a  central  theme,  which  is 
never  forsaken,  however  it  may,  momentarily, 
cease  to  be  apparent.” 

Huxley’s  versatility  carries  one  back  to  the 
Renascence,  when  a  man  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
could  combine  the  gifts  of  a  painter,  an  architect, 
a  poet,  and  a  philosopher.  A  whole  book  could  be 
written  to  show  how  the  speculation  of  every  per¬ 
iod  is  dominated  by  one  central  idea:-  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  by  mathematics,  the  Eighteenth 
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Century  by  the  social  contract,  the  Nineteenth 
Century  by  the  theory  of  biological  evolution. 
Huxley  will  live  to  posterity  not  so  much  as  a 
contributor  to  pure  biology  as  a  Titanic  thinker 
who  caught  the  leading  idea  of  his  time,  and 
developed  the  theme  in  all  its  variations  as  applied 
to  life.  That  his  conclusions  were  mainly  negative 
was  due  partly  to  the  necessarily  negative  and 
destructive  period  in  which  he  lived  and  partly 
to  his  intellectual  honesty.  Intensely  emotional  in 
temperament  he  yet  keenly  realised  how  most 
mistakes  in  life  and  thought  are  due  to  the  senti¬ 
mental  blurring  of  truth.  It  is  profoundly  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  develope  and 
clarify  the  thought  that  first  emerged  in  the 
Romanes  Lecture  of  1893.  Had  he  lived  he 
might  have  shown  how  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  at  least  modified  by  the  co-operative  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  race,  how  human  solidarity  and 
ethics  are  implicit  in  the  scheme  of  things,  and 
how  on  the  whole  they  are  more  likely  to  flourish 
than  the  disintegrating  forces  which  the  Darwin¬ 
ian  school  was  too  apt  to  exaggerate  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  “Negative  criticism”  was 
a  necessary  task,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty, 
however  uncongenial. 

Huxley  will  certainly  live  as  a  thinker.  Hardly 
since  Lucretius  has  the  world  known  so  exadt  and 
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comprehensive  an  observer  of  things,  so  ardent 
and  clear-eyed  a  torch-bearer  of  ideas.  And  we 
may  well  leave  him  with  the  noble  lines  of  the 
Roman  poet  about  Epicurus :- 

Ergo  vivida  vis  animi  pervicit,  et  extra 
Processit  longe  flammantia  moenia  mundi 
Atque  omne  immensum  peragravit  mente  animoque. 

^  ■sjc 

I  wrote  these  rather  melancholy  words  about 
Huxley  seventeen  years  ago.  It  is  a  pleasure  to¬ 
day  to  see  his  work  carried  on  by  his  grandson 
Julian.  In  his  recently  published  volume  “Essays 
of  a  Biologist.”  Mr.  Julian  Huxley  explores  the 
same  wide  range  of  thought  as  his  grandfather 
with  hereditary  versatility,  for  he  is  both  a  scien¬ 
tific  expert  and  a  classical  scholar.  Now  that  his 
grandfather’s  battles  have  been  won  he  is  better 
able  than  his  grandfather  to  deal  with  the  con¬ 
structive  side  of  biology  and  publishers  no  longer 
interfere  with  the  discussion  of  sex  problems, 
which  seem  not  inappropriate  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  biologist.  Mr.  Julian  Huxley  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  descendant  of  the  great  Victorians 
who  has  proved  capable  of  continuing  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  traditions  which  he  has  inherited. 
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IT  would  need  the  authentic  pen  of  Mr. 
Huxley  to  describe  at  all  adequately  the 
manifold  inconveniences  of  deriving  from 
Professor  Huxley  on  one  side  and  from  the 
Arnold  family  on  the  other.  A  Bloomsbury 
pundit  —  envious  perhaps  of  Proust’s  astute  but 
unexpected  homage  to  Mr.  Huxley  —  has  told 
us  that  he  has  inherited  nothing  but  the  procliv- 
ies  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
for  popular  journalism.  But  even  Bloomsbury  is 
not  always  infallible,  and  it  may  more  plausibly 
be  maintained  that  the  Huxley  strain  is  the  more 
articulate  and  obvious.  The  Arnold  blood  equips 
Mr.  Huxley  with  an  ancestral  piety  (which  in 
these  Godless  days  has  to  get  sublimated  into  the 
enjoyment  of  Mozart  Quintets)  as  well  as  with  an 
infinite  compassion  for  even  the  most  grotesque 
of  his  creations.  His  great-uncle  Matthew  might 
have  raised  his  eyebrows  and  dropped  his  monocle 
while  perusing  what  pious  Dr.  Arnold  might 
have  called  the  “warmer”  passages  in  “Leda”  yet 
even  there  will  be  found  the  Arnold  “touch”, 
however  surprising  its  manifestations  may  appear 
in  Rugby  chapel  today. 
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But  I  return  to  my  conviction  that  the  Huxley 
strain  is  the  more  obvious.  Professor  Huxley’s  wit 
and  humour  delighted  the  Victorian  age  but  was 
naturally  subdued  to  the  hues  of  that  era.  When 
he  embarked  in  the  vein  of  Swift  on  such  stimu¬ 
lating  topics  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Gadarene 
Swine  the  heavy  brigade  of  the  Athenasum  and 
other  similar  circles  began  to  wince  a  little  just  as 
in  these  days  they  are  not  quite  sure  whether  they 
ought  to  read  the  works  of  Havelock  Ellis  or 
peruse  the  too  attractive  pages  of  La  Vie 
Parisienne. 

Huxley’s  grandchildren  have  achieved  distinct¬ 
ion  in  various  fields  as,  for  instance,  art,  diplom¬ 
acy,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  biology;  but  Mr. 
Aldous  Huxley  faithfully  embodies  his  grand¬ 
father  on  the  spree  —  that  rollicking  side  of  his 
ancestor  which  must  have  been  considerably  re¬ 
pressed  in  the  long  achievement  of  making 
Darwinism  respectable  in  spite  of  George  Lewes 
and  George  Eliot  aud  the  legendary  exploits  of 
Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 

Like  the  professor  Mr.  Huxley  is  an  artist  in 
veracity  and  like  all  artists  he  has  a  conscience; 
but  being  a  Georgian  and  not  a  Victorian  he 
probes  transcendental  morality  with  the  same 
energy  as  his  grandfather  bestowed  on  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion.  He  helps  us  to  soar  beyond 
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the  ethical  solemnity  of  the  whiskers  and  broad¬ 
cloth  which  created  oases  of  respectability  even 
in  the  St.  John’s  Wood  of  the  sixties,  and  we 
emerge  triumphantly  into  the  uncovenanted 
festivities  of  Great  Russell  Street  and  the  butter¬ 
fly  courtships  of  Chelsea. 

Mr.  Huxley  dexterously  manages  to  delight 
both  old  and  young  readers  but  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  the  middle  aged  reader  like  myself,  whose 
youth  was  edified  by  his  grandfather’s  shelling 
of  the  forts  of  folly  and  whose  old  age  will  (D.V.) 
be  diverted  by  the  predestined  successors  of 
“Limbo”  and  “Antic  Hay.” 
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I  STARTED  reading  this  book  with  a  certain 
amount  of  prejudice  against  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  took  me  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  cut  it,  and  I  do  not  see  why  any  reader 
or  reviewer  should  have  to  waste  so  much 
time.  Booksellers  maintain  that  a  book  with  cut 
pages  has  lost  its  virginity;  but  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  a  thousand  pages  one  may  feel,  like 
Mr.  Lecky,  that  the  spirit  of  virginity  can  be 
carried  too  far. 

In  the  second  place,  the  annoyance  of  having 
to  cut  the  book  suggested  the  reflection  that 
Butler  had  by  now  become  far  too  popular  among 
pseudo-intelleCtuals  to  be  a  congenial  subject  of 
study,  and  also  that  his  work  represented  and 
derived  all  its  strength  from  an  Edwardian  reaction 
against  the  faults  of  the  Victorian  era. 

But  when  once  I  tasted  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  book  I  saw  that  this  notion  of  ephemerality 
was  fallacious,  for  the  issues  raised  in  Butler’s 
writings  will  endure  as  long  as  the  human  race, 
and  the  principal  issue  raised  is  really  the  sacrifice 
of  veracity  by  the  individual  to  the  herd  instinCt, 
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Now  it  is  quite  true  that  no  given  community 
can  survive  the  struggle  for  existence  without  a 
herd  instinct  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  herd 
instinct  is  always  oppressive  and  dangerous  to  any 
progressive  variations.  Butler  was  of  course  mark¬ 
edly  deficient  in  the  herd  instinct.  It  will  shock 
some  of  his  admirers  to  read  the  following  con¬ 
fession:  “I  have  never  read  and  never,  I  am  afraid, 
shall  read,  a  line  of  Keats  or  Shelley  or  Coleridge 
or  Wordsworth,  except  such  extracts  I  occasion¬ 
ally  see  in  Royal  Academy  catalogues.  I  have 
read  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  I  do  not  like 
them.  I  have  never  read  a  word  of  Browning  save 
as  above.” 

He  was  in  repeated  antagonism  against  the 
Church,  the  Universities,  men  of  science,  and 
respectability  at  large.  I  should  have  chosen  as 
the  motto  of  his  life  Flaubert’s  saying,  “Vivre  sa 
vraie  vie,  sentir  son  vrai  moi,”  had  I  not  come 
across  a  more  appropriate  motto  in  some  lines 
which  he  quotes  and,  I  hope,  composed,  which 
run  as  follows :- 

“There  are  more  lies  in  honest  truth, 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  frauds.” 

Unhappily  for  him  he  was  born  in  an  age  in 
which  the  herd  instinct  was  particulary  offensive. 
For  in  an  age  of  transition  and  insincerity  the  herd 
instinct  becomes  violent  and  hysterical  in  propor- 
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tion  as  people  are  afraid  of  discovering  that  they 
do  not  believe  what  they  profess  to  believe.  Any¬ 
one  who  reads  the  reminiscences  of  Belfort  Bax 
or  Edward  Carpenter  will  agree  that  the  condition 
of  England  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  dreadful  kind  of  pietistic  hypocrisy, 
while  later  on  this  deliquesced  into  quite  repulsive 
forms  of  cant.  In  the  seventies  and  eighties  the 
community  as  a  whole  had  lost  any  strong  faith 
in  the  Christian  religion  but  still  thought  it 
necessary  to  profess  a  belief  in  Christian  morality. 
The  efforts  of  Professor  Tyndall,  George  Eliot, 
and  others  to  keep  up  this  kind  of  pretence  were 
mercilessly  satirised  in  i  879  by  Mr.  Mallock  in 
his  book  “Is  Life  Worth  Living  ?”;  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  herd  “kept  on  keeping  on,”  to  use  Mr. 
Bottomley’s  classical  expression,  and  the  general 
result  was  a  pompous  insincerity  which  became 
the  note  of  the  late  Vidtorian  epoch  and  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  political  circles. 

I  once  asked  Mr.  Arthur  Strong  why  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  considered  a  great  man,  and  he 
replied,  “Because  he  has  a  great  deal  of  something. 
We  do  not  quite  know  what  it  is,  but  whatever  it 
it  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  more  a  question 
of  quantity  than  quality.”  By  this  Mr.  Strong  no 
doubt  meant  to  indicate  that  Gladstone  had  great 
physical  vitality  combined  with  a  wonderful  ab- 
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ility  for  standing  becomingly  on  a  pedestal  and 
when  forced  by  circumstances  into  declaring  a 
conviction  on  any  given  subjeCt,  of  bluffing  himself 
into  the  conviction  in  order  to  bluff  everybody  else. 
The  successful  men  of  the  Victorian  age  had  a  very 
strong  herd  instinCt;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with 
their  dexterity  in  exploiting  the  herd,  and  it  was 
this  dexterity  that  Butler  was  always  satirising.  As 
an  individual  he  naturally  experienced  the  truth  of 
Elizabeth’s  remark,  “Anger  makes  men  witty,  but 
keeps  them  poor.”  Nevertheless  we  owe  to  citizens 
like  Samuel  Butler  our  immunity  from  the  worst 
illusions  that  have  made  Germany  what  it  is. 

It  is  a  sad  faCt  that  a  man  who  sets  out  to  face 
life  with  no  pretences  or  illusions  may  easily  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  pretences  of  others  and  not  escape 
illusions  of  his  own.  Butler  was  induced  by  his 
banker,  Henry  Hoare,  to  lose  his  hard  earned  sav¬ 
ings  in  speculation,  he  was  scandalously  swindled 
for  years  by  his  friend  Pauli,  and  he  was  not 
wholly  free  from  illusions  in  regard  to  what  is 
known  to-day  as  vitalism.  In  his  controversy  with 
Darwin  he  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  late  Dr. 
Bastian,  for  although  the  professional  often  learns 
much  from  the  amateur  he  is  not  apt  to  admit  it. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Butler’s  usual 
clarity  of  thought  seems  to  fail  a  little  when  he 
writes  about  intelligence  of  the  universe,  for  it  is 
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difficult  to  see  how  such  a  thesis  can  be  maintained 
without  some  belief  in  revealed  religion.  In  his 
own  person,  however,  he  certainly  was  a  martyr  to 
his  creed  of  veracity.  By  refusing  the,  to  him,  un¬ 
congenial  professions  of  the  Law  and  the  Church  he 
alienated  his  father  and  lived  a  hard  life  in  pov¬ 
erty  for  many  years,  and  by  never  giving  himself 
the  usual  airs  of  a  learned  man  he  found  himselt 
taken  by  the  intellectual  world  at  his  own  valu¬ 
ation.  Nevertheless,  like  most  martyrs,  he  must 
have  been  thoroughly  happy  in  the  exercise  of  his 
best  faculties  notwithstanding  poverty  and  ob¬ 
scurity.  He  lived  in  an  age  which  to  us  seems  a 
golden  age  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He  had  also 
in  the  last  resort  a  considerable  amount  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Thus  in  1887  he  declined  to  take  part 
in  a  controversy  about  some  sexual  question  which 
is  not  mentioned.  He  writes  in  a  letter:-  “But  I 
have  got  to  take  the  world  as  I  find  it  and  must  not 
make  myself  impossible.  At  present  I  have  the 
religious  world  bitterly  hostile;  the  scientific  and 
literary  world  are  even  more  hostile  than  the 
religious;  if  to  this  hostility  I  am  to  add  that  of  the 
respectable  world,  I  may  as  well  shut  up  shop  at 
once  for  all  the  use  I  shall  be  to  myself  or  anyone 
else.”  If 

“There’s  nothing  worth  the  wear  of  winning 
But  laughter  and  the  love  of  friends” 
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Butler  certainly  did  very  well  in  life,  and  even 
better  after  death  so  far  as  his  posthumous  existence 
is  concerned.  His  happiest  days  were  perhaps 
spent  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
delightful  testimony  to  the  congenial  uncon¬ 
ventionality  of  the  Italian  people  than  the  following 
description  of  Butler  and  his  biographer  assisting 
at  the  feast  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  at  Varallo:- 
“They  put  us  under  the  Bishop  of  Novara,  who  was 
preaching  right  over  my  poor  bald  head,  and  got 
so  hot  that  he  rained  on  to  me  till  Jones  insisted 
that  I  should  put  up  my  umbrella  or  I  should  catch 
cold;  it  frightened  the  congregation  at  first,  but 
they  soon  saw  what  it  was  and  it  was  all  right.” 

Mr.  Jones  is  very  much  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  accomplished  a  labour  of  love  in  a  book 
which  will  live  as  long  as  Butler’s  own  work. 
Mr.  Jones  tells  his  readers  that  he  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  as  a  solicitor;  but  the  world 
would  be  a  happier  place  if  every  solicitor  drew 
wills  and  deeds  with  the  scholarly  finish  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  devoted  to  this  book.  Every  biography 
should,  for  instance,  have  the  age  of  the  subject  on 
each  page;  but  this  is  a  luxury  which  the  reader 
seldom  enjoys.  Mr.  Jones  has  done  this  throughout, 
and  has  also  provided  an  extremely  accurate  and 
comprehensive  index. 
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MODERN  literature  is  nowadays  for 
the  most  part  an  odd  amalgam  of 
best  sellers,  bad  verse,  salacious 
psychology,  clumsy  monographs, 
and  inaccurate  pamphleteering.  It  is 
accordingly  a  rare  pleasure  to  light  upon  a  book  like 
this,  written  by  a  scholar  and  a  lawyer,  whom  the 
late  Charles  Eliot  Norton  once  described  to  me  as 
“the  last  representative  of  broad  culture.”  Among 
the  minor  amenities  of  reading  Sir  Frederick’s  work 
is  the  fad;  that  his  printers,  Messrs  Clark  Limited, 
allow  him  to  spell  such  words  as  reflexion  and 
connexion  correctly.  I  am  too  young  to  be  allowed 
these  privileges  by  those  who  print  my  own  writing. 

Sir  Frederick’s  principal  merit  in  an  age  of 
specialists  is  that  of  a  clear-headed  and  versatile 
co-ordinator.  He  combines  to  some  extent  the 
qualities  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Professor  Maitland 
and  all  that  lies  between.  He  is  singularly  free  from 
the  intelledual  provinciality  of  Protestantism,  by 
reason  of  the  fad  that  he  sees  history  as  a  whole  and 
can  look  at  it  as  well  through  the  spedacles  of  a 
medieval  Catholic  in  England  as  of  a  Puritan  in  the 
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17th  century.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
should  remark  in  the  first  essay  on  Comparative 
Jurisprudence  that  he  has  “learnt  the  necessity  for 
basing  any  sound  dogmatic  theory  of  modern  English 
law  on  knowledge  of  the  medieval  authorities,”  and 
that  a  few  pages  later  he  should  argue  that“ Ancient 
Law”  and  “The  Origin  of  Species”  were  really  the 
outcome  in  different  branches  of  one  and  the  same 
intellectual  movement  —  that  which  we  now  associate 
with  the  word  Evolution. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  best  of  the  essays 
in  this  book.  The  political  essays  will  perhaps  appeal 
to  the  laity  more  than  the  legal  essays;  but  lawyers 
will  probably  appreciate  most  those  on  “Comparative 
Jurisprudence”,  “The  History  of  the  Law  of  Nature”, 
and  “Arabiniana”.  Divorce  Law  Reformers  will 
perhaps  be  most  interested  in  the  chapter  entitled 
“Reformation  and  Modern  Dodtrine  of  Divorce”, 
which  admirably  exposes  the  gross  ignorance  not  only 
of  the  public  but  also  of  the  experts  who  profess  to 
have  studied  the  question.  “The  Law  of  Nature” 
traces  a  wonderful  unity  between  the  medieval  law 
of  nature  and  the  modern  law  of  nations,  and 
between  the  different  principles  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  invoked  under  the  name  of 
Nature,  Equity,  and  Reason,  whether  in  inter¬ 
national  politics  or  in  relief  against  bureaucracy  or  in 
the  government  of  the  East.  It  is  only  remarkable 
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that  Sir  Frederick  should  not  have  called  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  fadt  that  the  Greek  word  used  by 
lawyers  as  an  equivalent  for  equity  was  translated  by 
Matthew  Arnold  as  “sweet  reasonableness”. 

There  is  perhaps  yet  more  work  for  Sir  Frederick 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  work  out  a  legal  system  under 
which  the  poor  shall  be  given  some  sort  of  justice. 
For  democracy  has  always  failed  in  the  absence  of 
justice  for  the  poor.  This  justice  has  been  achieved 
in  France  and  in  Scotland  but  in  few  other  countries. 
In  one  place  the  author  writes,  “when  an  enlightened 
minority  complains,  as  often  it  does  with  justice,  of 
matters  requiring  amendment  that  have  too  long 
been  left  unamended,  it  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  that  the  public  do  not  really  care.  Either 
prejudice  or  pure  ignorance  may  account  for  this.” 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  very  remarkable  prosecution 
occurred  before  the  Common  Serjeant.  The  subject 
of  it  was  a  poor  man  who  on  returning  from  the 
war  found,  like  many  other  husbands,  that  his  wife 
preferred  another  man.  Not  grasping  that  divorce 
was  within  reach  of  the  poor,  he  allowed  matters  to 
drift  until  his  wife  began  exacting  a  regular  main¬ 
tenance,  and,  as  most  magistrates  nowadays  never 
listen  to  any  defence  by  a  husband,  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  to  pay  far  more  than  he  could  afford. 
He  had  to  go  to  prison  more  than  once  on  this 
account,  and  later  on  his  wife  again  threatened  him 
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with  imprisonment,  but  stated  that  she  would  give 
him  his  liberty  if  he  gave  her  evidence  of  adultery. 
The  man  accordingly  went  to  a  hotel  with  a  young 
woman  of  his  acquaintance  and  gave  his  wife 
particulars  of  the  visit. 

Thus  fortified,  his  wife  filed  a  petition  for  divorce; 
but  before  the  case  came  on  the  man  discovered  that 
she  had  a  child  by  another  man,  and  filed  a  cross- 
petition  for  divorce  against  her.  When  she  produced 
evidence  of  his  excursion  with  the  young  woman  he 
maintained  that  no  adultery  had  taken  place,  and 
produced  medical  evidence  of  her  virginity.  Now¬ 
adays  Divorce  Court  Judges  are  rather  overworked 
with  poor  persons’  petitions,  and  the  Judge  who 
was  trying  the  case  was  so  angry  that  he  sent  the 
papers  to  the  Public  Prosecutor.  Oddly  enough, 
it  was  the  husband  and  not  the  wife  who  was  pros¬ 
ecuted  for  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  Court. 

Some  years  ago  Colonel  Wedgwood,  m.p.,  d.s.o., 
was  divorced  by  his  wife  and  most  courageously 
vindicated  his  virtue  after  the  decree  had  been  made 
absolute  by  publishing  in  the  press  an  account  of  his 
matrimonial  offences.  He  pointed  out  that  his 
desertion  was  what  is  now  called  “statutory  desertion”, 
and  that  he  never  commited  adultery  at  all,  although 
like  the  man  who  is  now  a  convidt  in  Wormwood 
Scrubbs,  he  had  given  every  reason  to  his  wife  and 
the  public  at  large  to  suppose  that  he  had.  This 
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letter,  which  was  eagerly  published  by  the  press  at 
the  time,  was  referred  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner;  but  the  Common  Serjeant  (Mr.  Dickens, 
k.c.,)  would  not  allow  the  letter  to  be  read.  It  is 
interesting  to  imagine  how  Charles  Dickens  would 
have  behaved  if  he  had  been  sitting  as  Common 
Serjeant  instead  of  his  son.  Charles  Dickens  held 
the  eccentric  opinion  that  poor  people  should 
have  justice  and  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  behave 
in  the  same  way  as  the  rich.  In  the  result,  the 
Common  Serjeant  adopting  the  stern  manners  of  Mr. 
Nupkins  at  Ipswich,  sentenced  the  unfortunate 
imitator  of  Colonel  Wedgwood  to  four  months’ 
imprisonment. 

The  principal  consequence  of  our  marriage  laws 
is  that,  to  use  Gibbon’s  phrase  about  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Early  Fathers  for  married  couples, 
“insulted  nature  vindicates  her  rights”;  but  the 
Common  Serjeant  successfully  ignored  all  consider¬ 
ations  of  nature,  equity,  and  reason.  Even  the  news¬ 
papers  became  excited,  but  although  the  “Times” 
about  once  a  year  expresses  a  sentimental  concern  for 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  it  refused  to  publish  a  letter  of 
mine  on  the  subject. 

One  might  imagine  that  absurdity  could  no 
farther  go;  but  it  could.  On  reading  the  case  I 
immediately  offered  to  finance  the  costs  of  an  appeal, 
and  I  knew  that  others  would  join  me  if  necessary. 
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The  prisoner,  however,  preferred  not  to  appeal, 
and  his  reason  was  that  if  he  did,  he  would  be 
denied  all  the  amenities  of  Wormwood  Scrubbs  and 
would  be  forced  into  solitary  confinement  with  only 
one  book  a  week  to  read.  I  do  not  know  whether 
in  these  circumstances  the  prison  authorities  would 
allow  the  works  of  Shakespeare  or  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  or  the  Bible ;  but  at  any  rate  the  prisoner 
was  not  taking  any  chances  during  the  six  weeks 
that  he  would  have  to  wait  for  the  Court  of  Appeal 
to  sit  on  his  case. 

Sir  Frederick  may  well  retort  that  he  is  not 
Attorney-General;  but  as  the  Attorney-General  app¬ 
arently  sanctions  prosecutions  of  this  kind,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  private  citizens  to  make  this  kind  of  iniquitous 
tomfoolery  impossible;  and  Sir  Frederick,  during 
the  whole  of  his  honourable  career,  has  never  been 
insensitive  to  any  suggestion  of  reform.  His  encyclo¬ 
paedic  knowledge  of  law  in  every  country  and  every 
century  would  give  an  importance  to  his  suggestions 
that  no  other  writer  can  command  to-day. 
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AUTHORS  sometimes  suffer  a  little 
from  the  fanaticism  of  their  devotees, 
and  there  are  still  men  and  women  who 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  feel  that  they 
are  thought  unworthy  to  appreciate 
Henry  James’s  work  because  it  demands  an  abnormal 
amount  of  perception  and  sensibility  to  enjoy.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  read  any  work 
of  fidtion  by  him  except  “The  Turn  of  the  Screw,” 
which  afflidted  me  with  such  horror  that  I  at  once 
got  rid  of  the  book  from  the  house  and  never 
attempted  to  read  any  novel  of  his  afterwards.  On 
the  other  hand,  writing  as  a  man  in  the  street,  I  do 
heartily  appreciate  the  volumes  of  essays  —  “A  Little 
Tour  in  France,”  “The  American  Scene,”  and 
“Within  the  Rim.”  Nothing  can  be  better  of  its 
kind  than  the  little  sketches  of  France  and  French 
people  in  the  “Little  Tour,”  or  the  refledtive  pidture 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  “The  American  Scene” 
or  the  description  of  Rye  in  the  early  days  of  the 
War  in  “Within  the  Rim.”  Few  men  gave  so  vivid 
an  impression  of  shrewd  observation  and  sensitive 
geniality  as  Henry  James;  but  there  was  also  an 
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invincible  determination  never  to  be  hustled,  and  a 
playful  exaggeration  of  courtesy  or  affedtion  which 
veiled  a  deep  reserve.  He  disavowed  comparison  of 
himself  with  Gray  as  a  man  “who  never  spoke  out” ; 
but  reading  his  letters  one  feels  that  he  sharply  limited 
the  subjects  which  he  was  prepared  to  discuss.  The 
only  fault  of  his  admirable  style  is  that  its  elaboration 
is  sometimes  a  little  neurasthenic  as  of  a  man  with  a 
slight  stammer.  Yet  the  sonorous  beauty  of  the  style 
never  fails;  it  is  like  that  of  an  old  violin.  If  art 
consists  of  perpetuating  a  moment  scarcely  any  writer 
has  presented  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  human 
moments  as  masterfully  as  Henry  James  has  done. 
His  letters  revive  and  make  immortal  the  joys  of 
travel,  the  ritual  of  friendship,  the  sharp  savour  of 
new  experience.  Born  in  1843,  he  lived  through 
what  may  well  seem  to  posterity  the  golden  age  of 
modern  Europe,  and  in  his  life  he  exhausted  almost 
every  pleasure  of  this  golden  age. 

To  a  new  generation  these  letters  may  seem  a 
little  artificial  in  their  length  of  elaboration;  whereas 
every  word  of  them  is  sincere  and  spontaneous.  They 
were  written  in  an  atmosphere  of  Vidtorian  leisure 
and  cultivation  which  the  modern  world  is  losing 
very  fast,  but  which  was  the  natural  environment 
of  men  like  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  other  friends 
of  Henry  James. 
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I  may  perhaps  quote  two  wonderful  examples  of 
English  prose.  The  first  is  a  criticism  of  “The  New 
Machiavelli,”  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 

“Your  big  feeling  for  life,  your  capacity  for 
chewing  up  the  thickness  of  the  world  in  such 
enormous  mouthfuls,  while  you  fairly  slobber, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  multitudinous  taste  --  this 
constitutes  for  me  a  rare  and  wonderful  and 
admirable  exhibition,  on  your  part,  in  itself,  so 
that  one  should  doubtless  frankly  ask  one’s  self 
what  the  devil,  in  the  way  of  effect  and  evocation 
and  general  demonic  a&ivity,  one  wants  more  . . . 

“There  is,  to  my  vision,  no  authentic,  and  no 
really  interesting,  and  no  beautiful  report  of 
things  on  the  novelist’s,  the  painter’s  part  unless 
a  particular  detachment  has  operated,  unless  the 
great  stewpot  or  crucible  of  the  imagination,  of 
the  observant  and  recording  and  interpreting 
mind,  in  short,  has  intervened  and  played  its 
part  —  and  this  detachment,  this  chemical 
transmutation  for  the  aesthetic,  the  represent¬ 
ational,  end  is  terribly  wanting  in  autobiography 
brought,  as  the  horrible  phrase  is,  up  to  date.” 

The  second  is  a  sentence  written  on  the  5  th  of 
August,  1915. 

“The  plunge  of  civilisation  into  this  abyss  of 
blood  and  darkness  by  the  wanton  feat  of  those 
two  infamous  autocrats,  is  a  thing  that  so  gives 
away  the  whole  long  age  during  which  we  have 
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supposed  the  world  to  be,  with  whatever  abate¬ 
ment,  gradually  bettering,  that  to  have  to  take  it 
all  now  for  what  the  treacherous  years  were  all 
the  while  really  making  for  and  meaning  is  too 
tragic  for  any  words.” 

There  is,  however,  another  interest  for  the  English 
reader  in  this  book,  which  culminates  in  Henry 
James  becoming  a  British  subject  and  receiving  on 
his  deathbed  the  Order  of  Merit.  It  is  the  gradual 
approximation  and  finally  the  marriage  of  Old  and 
New  England.  It  has  been  said  that  if  Cambridge 
is  provincial  Oxford  is  suburban.  But  transatlantic 
Cambridge  has  suffered  a  sea  change 

“Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

English  universities,  and  even  the  legal  profession 
of  England,  are  now  in  touch  with  the  Harvard 
Law  School;  and  no  Englishman  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  entertained  in  Boston  can  ever  forget 
the  delightful  atmosphere  of  it.  There  is  something 
appropriate  in  Henry  James’s  last  published  piece 
of  work  being  his  introduction  to  Rupert  Brooke’s 
Letters  from  America.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
his  description  of  what  he  calls  “Rupert  Brooke’s 
inbred  public  school  character”  with  Rupert 
Brooke’s  own  sentences  about  Harvard.  “The  charm 
of  Harvard,”  Brooke  writes,  “is  so  deliciously  old  in 
this  land,  so  deliciously  young  compared  with  the 
lovely  frowst  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge . But 
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the  subject  of  their  scholarship  is  the  Vidtorian  age, 
and  especially  Vidtorian  England.  Hence  their 
liveliness  and  certainty,  greater  than  men  can  reach 
who  are  concerned  with  the  dubieties  and  changes 
of  incomplete  things.  Hence  the  wit,  the  stock  of 
excellent  stories,  the  wrinkled  wisdom  and  mirth 
of  the  type.  They  are  the  flower  of  a  civilisation, 
its  ripest  critics,  and  final  judges.  Carlyle  and 
Emerson  are  their  greatest  living  heroes.  One  of 
them  bent  the  kindliness  and  alert  interest  of  his 
eighty  years  upon  me.  “So  you  come  from 
Rugby?”  he  said.  “Tell  me  do  you  know  that 
curious  creature  Matthew  Arnold?”  I  couldn’t 
bring  myself  to  tell  him  that,  even  in  Rugby, 
we  had  forgiven  that  brilliant  youth  his  icon¬ 
oclastic  tendencies  some  time  since,  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fadt,  he  had  died  when  I  was  eight 
months  old.” 

I  do  not  mean  that  Henry  James  was  so 
intimately  the  product  of  Harvard  as  a  man  like 
Longfellow  or  Lowell  or  Norton.  His  home  was 
more  in  New  York  than  in  Boston,  and  from 
boyhood  he  had  lived  all  over  Europe.  But  if  we 
“look  to  the  pit  whence  he  was  digged”  it  is 
undoubtedly  New  England,  and  in  his  father  and 
in  his  elder  brother,  William  James,  we  find  the 
spirit  of  New  England  in  a  less  cosmopolitan 
and  sophisticated  form.  “Out  of  the  strong  came 
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forth  sweetness,”  and  from  that  fierce  Puritan 
civilisation  so  admirably  described  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  there  has  grown  the  civilisation  of 
Boston  in  the  Vidtorian  age;  which,  subjedt  always 
to  the  sea-change,  is  as  characteristically  English 
as  anything  which  has  grown  up  on  English  soil. 

An  abounding  kindliness,  a  vigilant  sense  of 
duty,  a  love  of  fair  play  and  of  sound  learning,  a 
fine  curiosity  in  exploration,  a  zeal  for  knowledge 
and  for  the  arts  and  an  unflagging  interest  in 
humanity  —  all  these  qualities  of  transatlantic 
Cambridge  came  to  flower  and  fruit  in  Henry 
James  and  inspire  his  letters  from  cover  to  cover. 
In  him  at  least  this  spirit  is  purged  of  all  Puritan 
tyrannies  new  or  old.  His  letters  will  for  ever 
record  that  once  at  least  in  Anglo-American  history 
there  was  a  mind  which  absorbed  the  best  of  old 
and  new  England,  and  his  final  adt  of  allegiance 
to  old  England  expresses  the  essential  harmony 
of  a  tradition  which  his  forefathers  did  their  best 
to  save  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  George 
III  and  his  ministers. 

I  had  once  met  Henry  James  in  Rye;  but  I  had 
my  last  sight  of  him  as  he  stood  with  H.  G.  Wells 
on  a  sort  of  dais  looking  down  at  a  fancy  dress 
ball  just  before  the  war.  It  is  a  tragic  memory,  for 
many  of  the  dancers  (such  as  Denis  Garstin)  are 
now  dead.  But  it  amused  me  at  the  time  to  think 
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that  new  England  should  be  represented  by  the 
grave  academic  presence  of  Henry  James  and  old 
England  by  the  mercurial,  and  at  times  saltatory, 
genius  of  H.  G.  Wells,  who  more  than  once 
deserted  the  dais  for  the  dance.  The  scene  still 
lives  in  my  memory  as  a  queer  symbol  of  Anglo- 
American  unity. 
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LORD  MOULTON’S  first  step  in  his 
career  was  to  become  Senior  Wrangler  in 
1868  and  to  obtain  the  highest  total  of 
marks  ever  known.  Senior  Wranglers  are 
not  invariably  successful  in  after-life;  but 
Moulton  had  a  brain  which  had  a  strong  affinity 
to  that  of  Bacon.  He  was,  in  Dante’s  words,  “the 
master  of  those  who  know”;  there  was  little  that 
he  did  not  know  in  law,  science,  art,  and  music. 
He  was  a  scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  well 
as  in  French  and  German.  He  was  also  such  a 
connoisseur  in  food  and  wine  that  I  remember  him 
being  quoted  as  an  authority  many  years  ago  by 
the  head-waiter  of  the  Hotel  Foyot  in  Paris.  He 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal,  and  a  Diredtor-General  of  the 
Explosives  Department.  The  British  War  Office 
has  not  the  reputation  of  being  open-minded;  but 
we  may  be  at  least  glad  to  remember  that  Lord 
Kitchener  sided  strongly  with  Lord  Moulton  in 
the  decision  to  adopt  the  compound  explosive 
known  as  amatol,  and  thereby  made  it  possible  for 
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Lord  Moulton  to  supply  not  only  the  British 
Forces  but  also  the  Allied  Armies  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  high-explosive  shells. 

We  may  compare  that  decision  of  Lord  Kitchener 
with  what  happened  in  Germany.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  that  if  the  military  authorities  had  taken  the 
advice  of  the  German  chemists  Germany  would 
have  won  the  war  by  the  middle  of  1915.  The 
chemists  demonstrated  that  if  they  were  given  the 
plant  for  producing  the  necessary  quantity  of  poison 
gas  on  a  large  scale  they  could  make  enough  to 
dispose  of  all  the  Allied  Armies  in  a  very  short 
time.  They  were,  however,  only  allowed  to  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  small  scale,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
Germans  had  decided  to  use  poison  gas  on  a  large 
scale,  the  delay  necessary  for  production  on  a 
large  scale  made  it  possible  for  the  Allies  to  catch 
them  up. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Lord  Moulton’s  advice 
was  not  taken  in  regard  to  other  matters  as  well. 
His  son  very  wisely  reproduces  the  thoughtful 
articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Contemporary  Review 
in  1894  about  the  Veto  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  say  that  if  his  advice 
had  been  followed  the  whole  Irish  question  and 
many  other  questions  would  have  been  settled 
without  the  disorder  and  bloodshed  which  have 
occurred.  Llis  idea  was  to  develope  a  system  of  federal 
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government  by  which  local  questions  should  be 
dealt  with  by  single-chamber  local  parliaments 
whose  measures  should  be  subjed  not  to  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords  but  only  to  that  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  a  whole.  I  may  also  observe 
that  if  this  plan  had  been  adopted  the  English 
would  have  escaped  much  oppression  at  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish. 

Lord  Moulton,  however,  did  achieve  one 
remarkable  success  in  politics,  namely,  piloting 
through  the  House  of  Commons  the  Trade  Marks 
Ad,  1905.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  you  could 
generally  get  succsss  if  you  did  not  want  vidory, 
which  is  sometimes  paraphrased  by  saying  that 
one  cannot  score  and  win  at  the  same  time.  He 
certainly  obtained  all  the  success  that  he  wanted 
in  politics. 

There  are  scattered  through  this  volume  some 
exceedingly  profound  remarks  on  various  subjeds. 
Lord  Moulton  had  considerable  experience  of  in¬ 
ventors.  He  shrewdly  deplored  so  many  companies 
being  managed  by  the  inventor  of  the  patents 
which  they  are  formed  to  exploit,  having  regard 
to  the  fad  that  most  inventors  are  extremely 
deficient  in  commerical  training.  He  also  observed 
that  the  successful  inventor  had  often  a  loose  mind 
which  jumped  at  results  which  a  more  scientific 
mind  might  not  anticipate,  and  in  this  way  progress 
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owes  much  to  those  who  have  refused  to  wait. 
Many  of  his  remarks  on  medical  research  and  on 
mechanical  invention  are  extremely  valuable,  and 
I  lay  some  stress  on  this  because  this  book  is 
important  from  a  general  point  of  view  and  not 
merely  as  a  record  of  Lord  Moulton’s  war  service. 

One  most  important  utterance  is  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  1912  entitled  “Law  and 
Manners,”  and  in  which  he  defined  tyranny  as  the 
lust  for  governing.  This  little  address  summarises 
most  of  the  arguments  for  liberty  as  opposed  to 
modern  legislation. 

The  two  long  chapters  on  Lord  Moulton’s  war 
service  are  naturally  of  great  interest,  and  show  an 
astonishing  mastery  of  the  technical  problems  which 
Lord  Moulton  had  to  solve.  The  author  may  be 
pardoned  for  pointing  out  the  extraordinary  success 
which  Lord  Moulton  achieved  as  director  of  so 
huge  an  accumulation  of  industries,  especially  when 
he  undertook  this  gigantic  work  as  a  judge  of  over 
seventy,  who,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  words, 
had  had  no  business  experience  whatever.  He  may 
also  be  pardoned  for  pointing  out  that  an  eminent 
lawyer  succeeded  far  better  than  the  ordinary 
business  man  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the 
business  men  who  had  to  work  under  him. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  Lord  Moulton,  al¬ 
though  a  man  of  over  seventy,  never  took  a  holiday 
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during  the  war,  and  made  all  his  week-end  inspect¬ 
ions  on  his  own  car  and  on  the  very  limited  amount 
of  petrol  allowed  to  the  general  public.  In  order 
to  save  his  petrol  he  had  to  travel  by  Underground 
even  at  the  times  of  greatest  crush.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Lord  Moulton  was  wise  in  doing 
this,  for  his  health  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  country ;  but  the  circumstance  is  interesting 
to  note  in  contrast  to  the  accusation  of,  to  say  the 
least,  mean  conduCt  which  was  brought  against 
him  by  his  step-children. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  naturally  mean  in 
money  matters.  He  was  sometimes  thought  to  be 
unduly  fond  of  money;  but  he  certainly  did  not 
hoard  it,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  knew 
how  to  spend  it.  I  fancy  that  some  of  his  unpop¬ 
ularity  in  early  life  arose  from  a  certain  incapacity 
to  appreciate  any  point  of  view  but  his  own.  His 
intellect  was  so  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  person  that  I  imagine  he  did  not  trouble 
too  much  to  consider  what  other  people  thought 
about  him  or  his  doings.  Certainly  he  would  never 
have  been  involved  in  personal  litigation  if  he  had 
called  in  a  solicitor  to  settle  the  family  finances 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  But  probably  he 
thought  that  he  could  do  all  that  was  necessary 
himself.  This  intellectual  self-sufficiency  was  not 
realised  by  the  general  public  because  of  his 
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extreme  urbanity.  He  had  the  most  modest  manners 
and  the  most  perfect  courtesy  and  I  well  remember 
the  charm  of  his  conversation,  though  I  only  met 
him  once  as  a  boy  of  seventeen.  No  doubt,  however, 
he  always  formed  his  own  conclusions  without 
much  aid  from  others,  and  without  this  extraordin¬ 
ary  degree  of  intellectual  independence  he  would 
never  have  saved  the  country  as  he  did  in  its  worst 
crisis. 
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READERS  of  these  volumes  who  have 
not  known  the  author  personally  and 
have  only  seen  him  through  thespedlacles 
of  the  newspapers  or  of  rumour-mongers 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  admirable 
qualities  which  emerge  in  them.  Lord  Birkenhead 
has  for  a  modern  politician  quite  remarkable 
courage,  whether  displayed  as  Galloper  Smith  in 
Ulster  or  in  his  really  great  speech  on  Divorce  Law 
Reform;  he  has  also  a  genial  and  rotund  eloquence, 
as  in  his  delightful  essay  on  Wadham  College  and 
the  Oxford  Union  Society.  He  shows  great  versa¬ 
tility  in  his  fine  vindication  of  General  Smith- 
Dorrien  in  his  essay  on  the  battle  of  Le  Cateau, 
and  has  obviously  a  wonderful  capacity  for  friend¬ 
ship,  which  is  revealed  in  his  study  of  such  different 
types  as  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Evans  and  Mr.  Edward 
Horner. 

I  have  noticed  that  his  critics  are  singularly 
feeble.  The  “Times”  reviewer  of  his  essay  on 
divorce  assumed  that  Lord  Birkenhead  was  quite 
ignorant  of  what  occurred  in  countries  where  there 
is  no  divorce.  In  all  probability  Lord  Birkenhead 
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has  read  the  information  which  was  laid  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  and  which 
conclusively  shows  that  in  countries  where  there 
is  no  divorce  there  are  numerous  facilities  for 
annulling  a  marriage,  and  that  where  these  are  not 
sufficient  the  inhabitants  either  change  their 
domicil  or  nationality  in  order  to  obtain  what  they 
want. 

The  principal  defeats  of  the  book  arise  from  a 
slight  tendency  to  inaccuracy  and  to  gloss  over 
difficulties.  For  instance,  he  mentions  Raymond 
Asquith  as  having  addressed  the  Union  in  a  white 
rage  because  the  High  Church  undergraduates 
objected  to  the  Union  Library  containing  a  peri¬ 
odical  offensive  to  them.  I  was  present  at  that 
debate  as  well  as  Lord  Birkenhead,  and  I  remember 
that  only  one  book  was  in  question,  namely,  a  book 
by  the  Reverend  W alter  W alsh.  It  was  an  evangelical 
kind  of  book  but  had  not  been  ordered  specially 
to  annoy  the  High  Church  party.  Raymond 
Asquith  was  excited  only  because  of  the  ferocity 
with  which  he  was  attacked.  I  remember  thinking 
when  he  got  up  to  speak  that  he  might  easily  be 
torn  to  pieces,  like  Hypatia. 

His  remarks  about  Mr.  Belloc  are  complimentary 
but  inaccurate.  If  the  House  of  Commons  looked 
on  Mr.  Belloc’s  speeches  as  “a  form  of  trifling  or 
insincerity”,  it  would  be  legitimate  to  retort  that 
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the  House  of  Commons  was  itself  trifling  and 
insincere.  The  H  ouse  of  Commons  of  1906  was 
elected  principally  on  the  issue  of  Chinese  Labour, 
and  Mr.  Belloc’s  first  and  most  essential  conflict 
with  the  Government  of  the  day  arose  from  his 
determination  to  obtain  a  division  on  the  question 
of  Chinese  Labour.  I  think,  however,  that  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Belloc  drew  as  large  an 
audience  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  he  did  at 
the  Oxford  Union.  His  success  at  the  Union  was 
due  to  the  fad  that  the  members  had  no  vested 
interests,  and  his  failure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  due  to  his  fighting  the  party  machine. 

Lord  Birkenhead  undoubtedly  makes  out  a  strong 
case  against  any  Ministry  of  Justice  so  far  as  legal 
patronage  is  concerned.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  as 
he  points  out,  has  a  much  stronger  position  in 
that  resped:  than  any  Minister  of  Justice  could 
have.  But,  as  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  there  are 
also  other  questions  in  issue;  namely,  the  question 
of  consolidating  statutes  and  of  justice  for  the  poor. 
Lord  Birkenhead  himself  admits  that  the  work 
of  consolidation  lags  far  behind  what  it  ought  to 
be  under  present  conditions.  He  also  does  not  seem 
aware  that  the  machinery  for  justice  to  the  poor 
is  extremely  defedive.  It  is  of  course  largely  due 
to  his  efforts  that  the  poor  have  obtained  even  a 
small  measure  of  local  justice  in  divorce;  but  it  is 
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a  scandal  that  the  instructions  given  by  a  poor 
person  to  a  solicitor  should  be  sent  up  to  the  King’s 
Prodtor.  It  is  a  mockery  of  justice  to  deny  to  the 
poor  person  the  ordinary  security  of  professional 
confidence. 

Lord  Birkenhead  may  perhaps  be  excused  for 
an  excessive  complacency  about  his  favourite 
child,  the  Law  of  Real  Property  Bill;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  bill  has  in  some  respedts  created 
more  difficulties  than  it  solves.  I  will  not  deal  with 
the  question  in  detail  as  it  is  highly  technical;  but 
I  should  much  like  to  know  if  Lord  Birkenhead 
is  personally  responsible  for  the  cumbrous  machinery 
of  mortgages  by  demise.  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  is. 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  his  essay  on  Courts 
Martial.  It  is  an  interesting  and  learned  essay  but 
hardly  meets  any  one  of  the  criticisms  contained 
in  Mr.  A.  P.  Herbert’s  brilliant  novel  (The  Secret 
Battle) . 

The  laity  will  perhaps  be  most  interested  in  the 
essay  entitled  “Should  A  Dodtor  Tell?”.  The  essay 
is  most  learned  and  interesting;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  author  is  right  in  setting  up  any  legal 
compulsion  which  doctors  are  likely  to  disobey.  One 
ol  his  examples  is  evidence  on  a  question  of  pater¬ 
nity  and  he  suggests  that  any  dodtor  should  be 
compelled  to  tell  the  court  all  he  knows  upon  such 
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a  point.  I  fail  to  see  why  a  dodtor  should  be 
under  this  compulsion  when  a  solicitor  is  not.  I  was 
once  hustled  into  the  Chancery  Division  and 
requested  to  disclose  confidential  statements  which 
had  been  made  to  me  by  the  deceased  mother  of  the 
child  in  question.  I  absolutely  declined  to  give  any 
such  information,  and  the  Judge  took  no  exception 
to  this.  I  fail  to  see  therefore  why  a  dodtor  should 
be  in  a  different  position,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
neither  a  dodtor  nor  a  priest  would  violate  what  he 
felt  to  be  his  duty  on  the  matter.  I  think  that  if  dodtors 
and  priests  were  both  told  by  the  Judge  that  the 
court  invited  them  to  aid  justice  but  that  they  must 
use  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  question  of  secrecy, 
far  better  results  would  be  obtained.  Lord  Birken¬ 
head’s  own  solution  is  not  perhaps  very  happy. 
According  to  him  a  dodtor  might  have  to  put  a  blind 
eye  to  the  telescope  in  a  case  of  poisoning  or 
venereal  infedtion  but  would  have  to  tell  the  truth 
subsequently  in  a  court  of  justice,  by  which  time  the 
mischief  would  have  been  done.  Certainly  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  deter  poor  people  from  taking 
advantage  of  facilities  for  curing  venereal  disease 
than  the  knowledge  that  a  public  dodtor  can 
afterwards  be  called  in  evidence  against  them. 

Lord  Birkenhead  treats  for  the  most  part  of  grave 
subjedts  but  on  occasion  he  displays  a  very  pretty 
sense  of  humour,  a  good  specimen  of  which  can  be 
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found  on  page  1 23.  I  have  tried  to  enumerate  every 
possible  defedt  in  these  volumes  because  I  felt 
tempted  to  indiscriminate  eulogy.  Like  many  others, 
I  had  always  looked  forward  to  seeing  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  succeeded  by  Lord  Birkenhead  as  Prime 
Minister;  for  there  is  no  contemporary  politician 
who  has  anything  like  his  courage,  honesty,  and 
personal  charm.  At  Oxford  he  was  certainly  quite 
as  great  an  orator  as  Mr.  Belloc,  and  had  certain 
advantages  of  height  and  gesture  peculiar  to  himself. 

If  he  is  destined  for  a  time  to  take  a  less  adtive 
part  in  politics,  we  may  all  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  to  write  some  more  volumes  like  these. 
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MR.  WELLS  has  been  projecting  him- 
selfinto  the  future  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  no  one  would  ever  have  expeCted 
him  to  projeCt  himself  into  the  past; 
but  he  has  now  done  this  with  charac¬ 
teristic  neergy,  and  our  generation  will  profit  more  by 
his  new  phase  than  by  his  prophecies.  For  he  is 
certainly  right  in  thinking  that  “a  sense  of  history 
as  the  common  adventure  of  mankind”  will  do  more 
than  most  other  things  to  promote  an  international 
spirit.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against  Mr.  Wells’s 
method  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Belloc  in  the 
current  number  of  the  “Dublin  Review”.  Dialectic 
has  never  been  Mr.  Wells’s  strong  point,  and  his 
capacity  for  taking  long  and  broad  views  sometimes 
leads  to  his  slurring  points  of  detail  just  in  front 
of  him.  His  religious  utterances  are  equally  calculated 
to  irritate  both  Catholics  and  free  thinkers.  Mr. 
Belloc  has  criticised  all  this  from  the  Catholic  point 
of  view,  and  from  the  Agnostic  point  of  view  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  enjoy  the  frequent  allusions  to 
the  “Spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth”  and  the  “King- 
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dom  of  Heaven”.  Without  revelation  it  is  difficult 
to  know  (a)  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  existed, 
and  (b)  supposing  hedid  exist  what  he  really  thought 
about  anything.  What  these  phrases  really  denote 
is  a  certain  sectarian  conception  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  which  Mr.  Wells  was  educated. 

This  particular  point  of  view  may  happily  assist 
the  book  to  take  its  place  in  the  national  schools 
of  the  future,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  perhaps  not 
to  be  regretted.  But  nevertheless  it  may  confuse  the 
young  mind.  The  youth  of  this  country  are  being 
educated  every  day  to  ignore  all  the  differences 
between  religion  and  moral  enthusiasm,  whereas 
religion  taken  by  itself  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  morality,  for  it  is  above  morality.  They  are 
also  taught  that  religion  can  exist  without  theology 
or  miracles,  which  are  perhaps  the  two  most  vital 
elements  in  any  religion.  Yet  unless  this  distinction 
is  made  obvious  it  is  impossible  to  understand  history 
in  so  far  as  it  is  made  by  religion,  and  if  ever  Europe 
is  caught  up  again  by  any  religious  enthusiasm  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  will  be  as  startled  as  it 
was  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1 9 1 4. 

Mr.  Wells,  however,  describes  thegrowthof  other 
religions  very  vividly,  always  making  allowance  for 
his  inability  to  understand  what  may  be  called  the 
sense  of  the  supernatural  in  others.  His  account  of 
Buddha  and  Confucius  is  particularly  good,  because 
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there  he  is  dealing  more  with  morality  than  with 
religion,  and  he  contrives  to  give  the  most  vivid 
thumbnail  sketches  of  religious  leaders;  though  his 
treatment  is  sometimes  a  little  more  prim  and 
censorious  than  we  might  expedt. 

One  great  achievement  of  the  book  is  to  create 
a  continuous  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  fill  up  that  picture  with  a  skilful  amalgam 
of  dates  and  diagrams.  As  a  boy  I  remember  coming 
across  a  Positivist  chart  of  this  kind;  but  it  was  very 
feeble  and  sketchy  compared  with  the  elaborate 
work  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  he  certainly  has  a  genius 
for  it. 

Mr.  Wells  is  profoundly  right  in  his  thesis  that 
any  history,  whether  universal  or  not,  should  be 
written  by  one  man ;  for  nothing  unifies  any  historical 
reflection  but  personality.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Wells  naturally  has  the  defeats  of  his  qualities,  and 
in  the  chapters  which  deal  with  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  he  obviously  yields  at  times  to  a 
desire  to  make  the  learned  world  sit  up.  This  may 
of  course  have  beneficial  results  in  so  far  as  it 
educates  people  into  feeling  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  really  existed  and  that  information  can  be 
obtained  about  them  by  reading  ordinary  books  and 
without  necessarily  taking  a  degree  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  It  is  also  refreshing  to  read  the  terse 
comments  on  Marcus  Porcius  Cato:- 
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“While  the  eleven-year-old  Hannibal  was 
taking  his  vow  of  undying  hatred,  there  was 
running  about  a  farmhouse  of  Tusculum  a  small 
but  probably  very  disagreeable  child  of  two 
named  Marcus  Porcius  Cato.  This  boy  lived  to 
be  eighty-five  years  old,  and  his  ruling  passion 
seems  to  have  been  hatred  for  any  human 
happiness  but  his  own.  He  was  a  good  soldier, 
and  had  a  successful  career.  He  held  a  command 
in  Spain,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cruelties.  He  posed  as  a  champion  of  religion 
and  public  morality,  and  under  this  convenient 
cloak  carried  on  a  lifelong  war  against  everything 
that  was  young,  gracious,  or  pleasant.  Whoever 
roused  his  jealousy,  incurred  his  moral  disap¬ 
proval.  He  was  energetic  in  the  support  and 
administration  of  all  laws  against  dress,  against 
the  personal  adornment  of  women,  against  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  free  discussion.  He  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  made  censor,  which  gave  him  great  power 
over  the  private  lives  of  public  people.  He  was 
thus  able  to  ruin  public  opponents  through 

private  scandal . He  persecuted  Greek 

literature,  about  which  until  late  in  life  he  was 

totally  ignorant . One  of  his  maxims  was 

that  when  a  slave  was  not  sleeping  he  should  be 
working.  Another  was  that  old  oxen  and  slaves 

should  be  sold  off. . He  hated  other 

people’s  gardens  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  water 
lor  garden  use  in  Rome.  After  entertaining 
company,  when  dinner  was  over  he  would  go 
out  to  corred  any  negligence  in  the  service  with 
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a  leather  thong.  He  admired  his  own  virtues 
very  greatly  and  insisted  upon  them  in  his 
writing.” 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  as  it  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Mr.  Wells’s  historical  style,  and 
that  style  is  much  more  concentrated  and  less  diffuse 
than  that  of  his  longer  novels  or  of  his  sociological 
prophecies.  It  also  shows  his  gift  for  rapid  character¬ 
isation,  which  is  especially  good  in  other  cases,  such 
as  the  page  about  Frederick  the  Second  of  Germany. 
The  book,  however,  is  more  than  an  ingenious  guide 
to  history  or  a  mere  expression  of  Mr.  Wells’s 
opinions  about  mankind  in  general,  for  it  derives  its 
unity  and  inspiration  from  Mr.  Wells’s  enthusiasm 
for  and  curiosity  about  humanity.  That  enthusiasm 
and  curiosity  have  never  been  limited  by  boundaries 
of  race  or  creed  or  even  time  itself;  and  it  is  these 
qualities  which  have  given  Mr.  Wells  a  wealth 
of  historical  imagination  which  has  by  no  means 
always  distinguished  more  learned  men  who  have 
given  up  their  lives  to  a  study  which  has  engrossed 
but  two  years  of  Mr.  Wells’s  existence.  The  critics 
of  Comte  have  often  complained,  with  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  reason,  that  the  worship  of  humanity  is 
necessarily  a  grandiose  and  insincere  emotion;  but 
Mr.  Wells’  history  is  a  living  refutation  of  this 
criticism.  Mr.  Wells  obviously  feels  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  that  he  shares  something  which  is 
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common  to  white,  red,  black,  and  yellow  human 
beings,  and  on  the  history  of  the  human  race  he 
has  tried  to  build  up  something  of  that  faith  in  a 
collective  human  intelligence  which  was  so  pro¬ 
foundly  shattered  by  the  Great  War.  The  “Outline 
of  history”  represents  the  first  attempt  that  has 
ever  been  made  to  give  humanity  a  sense  of  unity 
and  continuity.  The  book  will  no  doubt  have  many 
successors  and  much  of  what  Mr.  Wells  has  sketched 
will  be  filled  in  and  amplified  by  future  writers. 
Future  research  will,  as  Mr.  Wells  would  be  the 
first  to  admit,  profoundly  modify  the  first  part 
of  his  work.  Nevertheless  the  book  represents  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  process  of  popular  education, 
and  twenty  years  hence  the  popular  outlook  on 
history  and  politics  will  be  very  different  indeed 
from  what  it  is  to-day. 

This  work  has  now  been  issued  in  one  volume 
in  a  very  handy  form.  It  has  been  revised;  but  there 
are  inevitable  inaccuracies  still  left  as,  for  instance, 
onpage563  :-“There  cannot  be  in  the  United  States 
system  a  permanent  subjedt  people.”  But  what  else 
are  negros  who  cannot  vote?  Again,  in  attacking 
private  enterprise  Mr.  Wells  suggests  that  the 
building  trade  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  short¬ 
age  of  houses  during  the  war,  though  he  must 
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be  well  aware  that  the  shortage  is  primarily  due 
to  the  ridiculous  land  taxes  of  1910  now  but  too 
late  repealed. 

Nevertheless,  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be 
criticised  in  the  large  and  not  on  any  smaller  scale. 
Nothing  was  more  wearisome  than  the  Froude  and 
Freeman  controversies.  The  whole  question  to  be 
asked  here  is  whether  Mr.  Wells  has  seen  and  judged 
rightly  the  fadts  embodied  and  selected  in  his  outline. 
Mr.  Wells  has,  I  think,  more  than  once  in  print 
called  me  “readtionary”  and  from  his  point  of  view 
I  am.  My  ideal  world  is  that  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century;  I  should  like  best  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a 
Gibbon  or  a  Hume.  I  have  more  than  a  sneaking 
sympathy  with  the  honest  Toryism  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  I  intensely  dislike  the  atmosphere  of  modern 
democracy  with  its  tyrannical  bureaucrats  and 
universal  hypocrisy  in  regard  to  absurd  laws.  I 
prefer  the  Germany  I  knew  in  youth  to  the  America 
I  read  about  in  middle  age.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Wells’s  democratic  idealists  are 
ever  going  to  bother  themselves  about  anything 
better  than  rather  crude  creature  comforts.  The 
contemplation  of  the  future  is  for  me  as  for  most 
men  apprehensive,  while  the  past  has  a  certain 
colour  and  glamour  about  it. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wells 
is  right  and  that  his  ideas  will  prevail.  His  attacks 
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on  militarism  and  imperialism  are  supremely 
effective.  He  demonstrates  beyond  question  how 
the  militarists  have  never  understood  their  own  silly 
business,  and  how  the  imperialists  have  from  time 
immemorial  proved  themselves  the  worst  enemies 
of  mankind.  His  judicial  account  of  Napoleon  in  all 
his  massive  vulgarity  and  meanness  will  enlighten  a 
world  brought  up  in  a  tradition  of  romantic  crimi¬ 
nality  in  regard  to  war  which  even  the  clear-eyed 
Heine  did  not  altogether  escape.  His  account  of 
American  tradition  and  its  detachment  from  the 
fetid  conspiracies  of  European  diplomacy  is  alto¬ 
gether  admirable.  The  excursion  into  Irish  history 
at  the  end  is  enlightening  and  just. 

Mr.  Wells’s  revolt  against  the  imbecility  and 
cruelty  of  the  world’s  rulers  is  curiously  akin  to 
that  of  Herbert  Spencer;  but  whereas  Spencer 
adopted  the  pose  of  high  philosophy  Mr.  Wells 
adopts  that  of  the  plain  man  as  expressed  in  the  last 
pages  of  “First  and  Last  Things.”  Mr.  Wells 
assumes  that  all  men  and  women  have  potentially 
his  own  lucidity  of  intellect  and  quick  grasp 
of  problems.  This  assumption  leads  him  into 
optimistic  visions  of  communities  converted  by  a 
system  of  popular  education  into  a  mass  of 
individuals  like  himself,  even  though  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  inertia  and  stupidity  of  men  who 
have  had  the  utmost  educational  advantages  that 
exist  to-day. 
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That  this  optimism  should  have  survived  an 
immersion  in  universal  history  is  surprising;  but  we 
can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Wells  is  right  and  that  the 
world  will  at  last  see  some  sort  of  League  of  Nations 
in  working  order  before  the  year  2000.  It  will, 
however,  only  come  to  pass  by  national  co-operation 
and  not  by  any  sudden  invocation  of  purely 
international  machinery.  The  railway  carriage  was 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  stage  coach  and 
reformers  are  apt  to  forget  the  inevitably  slow 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  Many  of  them  talk 
like  a  surgeon  who  would  cure  all  ills  by  simply 
extracting  the  lower  intestine.  History  shows  that 
men  must  walk  before  they  can  run. 

One  very  interesting  point  made  by  Mr.  Wells 
is  the  curious  demoralisation  of  Europe  by 
Darwinian  ideas  or  their  perversions.  He  attributes 
to  them  “a  new  scorn  for  the  ideas  of  democracy 
that  had  ruled  the  earlier  nineteenth  century  and 
a  revived  admiration  for  the  overbearing  and 
cruel”  which  finally  produced  the  imperialism  of 
Mr.  Kipling  and  Lord  Carson,  to  say  nothing 
of  German  imperialism  and  the  general  revival 
of  “ homo  homini  lupus  ’  as  a  working  principle 
of  human  society.  Somewhere  about  i860,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  wrote  that  when  religion  really 
disappeared  from  the  world  we  should  all  have  “a 
very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour”  and  that  quarter  of  an 
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hour  is  still  going  on.  Huxley  had  his  misgivings 
and  expressed  them  in  his  Romanes  ledture  on 
“Evolution  and  Ethics.”  Human  beings  are  infinitely 
educable ;  but  if  the  human  race  is  to  continue  there 
must  be  some  ideal  which  will  restrain  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  world’s  rulers  to  exploit  the 
community. 

It  has  been  the  mission  of  The  New  Witness  to 
demand  a  higher  ideal  in  British  politics;  but  indeed, 
the  same  demoralisation  has  gone  further  elsewhere 
and  will  continue  unless  humanity  can  pull  itself 
together  and  realise  that  the  co-operative  instindts 
of  mankind  are  as  deeply  implanted  in  them  as  the 
competitive.  Leslie  Stephen  in  his  “The  Science 
of  Ethics”  most  ably  expounded  this  truth;  but 
the  book  found  very  few  readers.  The  catch-penny 
side  of  Darwinism  was  as  eagerly  caught  up  by  the 
vulgar  as  the  tawdry  legend  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  absorbed  by  their  forefathers. 

In  spite  of  all  inherent  or  inevitable  defedts  Mr. 
Wells’s  book  will  stimulate  the  intelledtual  interests 
of  the  rising  generation  and  bring  home  to  them  the 
obvious  truth  that  the  struggle  for  existence  must  end 
in  destruction  unless  inevitable  competition  is 
tempered  and  restrained  by  the  ideal  of  co-operation. 
This  ideal  is,  after  all,  only  an  extension  of  the  virtue 
known  as  patriotism;  it  inspires  every  man  and 
woman  who  risks  his  or  her  life  in  exposing  popular 
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delusions  or  consenting  to  inoculation  by  obscure 
diseases.  Its  followers  have  professed  all  creeds  or 
none  at  all.  At  bottom  it  represents  the  instindt 
of  self-preservation  in  the  human  race;  for  it  is 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral. 

The  history  of  the  race  should  stimulate  this  ideal 
as  the  history  of  a  nation  evokes  patriotism,  for 
though  failures  abound  in  the  past,  even  these  failures 
show  the  possibility  of  better  things  to  come. 
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IDO  not  know  if  I  am  alone  in  regarding 
Mr.  Belloc  as  being,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Poet  Laureate,  the  most  considerable 
poet  of  the  day;  but  in  any  event  that  is  my 
opinion.  His  poems  reach  a  higher  standard 
than  Mr.  Hardy’s  and  have  more  body  in  them 
than  Mr.  de  la  Mare’s.  They  have  a  more  uni¬ 
form  excellence  than  his  prose,  good  as  most  of 
his  prose  is.  Moreover  the  later  work  is  as  good 
as  the  earlier  work.  Compare  for  instance,  this 
epigram,  “On  a  sleeping  friend” 

Lady,  when  your  lovely  head 
Droops  to  sink  among  the  dead, 

And  the  quiet  places  keep 
You  that  so  divinely  sleep; 

Then  the  dead  shall  blessed  be 
With  a  new  solemnity, 

For  such  beauty,  so  descending 
Pledges  them  that  Death  is  ending. 

Sleep  your  fill  —  but  when  you  wake 
Dawn  shall  over  Lethe  break. 
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with  “Homage” 

There  is  a  light  around  your  head 
Which  only  saints  of  God  may  wear, 

And  all  the  flowers  on  which  you  tread 
In  pleasaunce  more  than  ours  have  fed, 

And  supped  the  essential  air 

Whose  Summer  is  a-pulse  with  music  everywhere. 

For  you  are  younger  than  the  mornings  are 
That  in  the  mornings  break; 

When  upland  shepherds  see  their  only  star 
Pale  as  the  dawn,  and  make 
In  his  surcease  the  hours, 

The  early  hours  of  all  their  happy  circuit  take. 
There  is  no  sign  of  falling  off  in  the  epigram, 
written  quite  recently,  as  compared  with  “Homage”, 
which  was  printed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

Mr.  Belloc  did  nothing  better  in  his  youth 
than  the  two  stanzas  on  the  Evenlode:- 

The  tender  Evenlode  that  makes 

Her  meadows  hush  to  hear  the  sound 
Of  waters  mingling  in  the  brakes, 

And  binds  my  heart  to  English  ground. 

A  lonely  river,  all  alone, 

She  lingers  in  the  hills  and  holds 
A  hundred  little  towns  of  stone, 

Forgotten  in  the  western  wolds. 
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But  this  quality  remains  the  same  in  the  following 
sonnet  composed  in  middle  age,  as  for  instance 

When  you  to  Acheron’s  ugly  water  come 
Where  darkness  is  and  formless  mourners  brood 
And  down  the  shelves  of  that  distasteful  flood 
Survey  the  human  ranks  in  orders  dumb. 

When  the  pale  dead  go  forward,  tortured  more 
By  nothingness  and  longing  than  by  fire, 

Which  bear  their  hands  in  suppliance  with  desire, 
With  stretched  desire  for  that  ulterior  shore. 

Then  go  before  them  like  a  royal  ghost 
And  tread  like  Egypt  or  like  Carthage  crowned; 
Because  in  your  Mortality  the  most 
Of  all  we  may  inherit  has  been  found  — 

Children  for  memory:  the  Faith  for  pride. 

Good  land  to  leave:  and  young  Love  satisfied. 

Mr.  Belloc’s  satirical  verse  is  better  appreciated 
than  his  serious  verse;  but  he  has  never  yet 
received  proper  recognition  as  a  poet  any  more 
than  Mr.  Santayana.  It  is  interesting  that  both 
men  should  be  bilingual  Latins  and  one  wonders 
if  to  be  steeped  in  Latin  models,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  as  indeed  Milton  was,  may  not  lead 
to  producing  new  and  marvellous  effedts  in 
English,  in  which  one  finds  such  Latin  resonances 
as:- 

“Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms, 

Vertues,  Powers,” 
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Some  of  the  poems  which  Mr.  Belloc  has  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  present  volume,  but  which  can 
be  found  in  volumes  out  of  print,  have  only  one 
fault,  namely,  that  of  being  too  purely  rhetorical; 
but  that  is  a  Latin  tendency,  as  any  one  may  see 
who  compares  Chaucer’s  way  of  telling  a  story 
with  Dante’s. 

The  present  volume  will  probably  be  read 
longer  than  that  of  any  poet  living,  for  the  Poet 
Laureate  is  a  little  too  esoteric  in  his  methods. 
There  seems  also  no  reason  why  Mr.  Belloc  should 
not  in  due  course  be  able  to  produce  another 
volume  of  equal  merit  ten  years  hence. 
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THIS  book  is  as  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  a  book  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has 
ever  written,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  It  displays  a  most  sympathetic 
understanding  of  popular  institutions 
and  typical  individuals  in  the  United  States. 
The  l  chapters  on  Prohibition,  the  American 
business  man,  and  the  influence  of  women  on  pol¬ 
itics,  are  full  of  insight  and  accurate  observation. 

There  are,  however,  certain  obvious  defedts. 
It  is,  for  instance,  inaccurate  to  suggest  any  real 
analogy  between  the  Jap  and  the  Jew.  The  Jew 
as  he  appears  in  America  is  far  more  American¬ 
ised  than  the  Jap,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said 
to  be  nearly  so  much  of  a  foreigner. 

Mr.  Chesterton  seems  to  have  suffered  as  much 
as  the  ordinary  Englishman  does  from  the  agora¬ 
phobia  which  results  from  seeing  large  herds  of 
people  restlessly  running  about.  The  effedt  on 
the  nerves  is  rather  like  the  blazing  glare  of  the 
American  sky.  I  remember  finding  relief  from 
this  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  in  going  to  Mass 
in  Philadelphia  and  to  the  little  gallery  of  Corot 
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pictures  in  Chicago.  The  Bostonians  also  feel 
this,  and  Henry  James  is  perhaps  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  American  who  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  search  of  repose.  There  is  perhaps  a  more 
restful  atmosphere  in  Washington  and  Virginia, 
and  I  for  one  thoroughly  sympathise  with  the 
author’s  suggestion  that  the  United  States  lost  a 
great  deal  by  the  defeat  of  the  South  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Oddly  enough,  there  is  scarcely  any  reference 
to  the  American  Universities,  and  yet  I  believe 
that  they  are  the  most  wonderful  features  of  the 
country.  The  American  professor  is  much  more 
alive  in  many  ways  than  the  British  don,  and  the 
Universities  have  great  achievements  to  their 
credit  in  the  region  of  scholarship  and  research. 
They  also  receive  much  more  financial  support 
than  the  English  Universities. 

Mr.  Chesterton  can  never  write  a  dull  book 
because  even  if  the  subject  matter  were  dull  there 
is  always  an  interesting  thesis.  The  thesis  which 
runs  through  this  book  is  that  Democracy  can 
never  thrive  without  a  belief  in  the  divine  origin 
of  man.  He  suggests,  for  instance,  that  the 
“servile  philosophy  of  modern  times  is  due  to  the 
belief  in  Darwinism.”  This  assumption  ignores 
the  most  extraordinary  number  of  fadts.  The 
humanitarian  morality  of  the  Stoics  was  taken 
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over  by  the  Church  as  a  going  concern;  but  in 
the  process  it  perished.  The  charitable  institut¬ 
ions  of  the  Church  became  progressively  more 
inefficient  until  the  outbreak  of  the  modern 
humanitarian  movement  under  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau.  From  1750  to  1900  the  historian 
notes  a  steady  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the 
average  human  being.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
instance  of  this  is  the  drastic  reform  in  the  crim¬ 
inal  law  in  Europe  during  this  period.  But  other 
examples  could  be  given,  and  there  are  perhaps 
even  more  of  them  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  improvement 
of  prisons  and  hospitals. 

This  Humanitarian  Movement  is  in  its  turn 
breaking  down,  because  owing  to  modern  phil¬ 
anthropy,  defective  children  are  kept  alive  at  the 
expense  of  sound  children.  We  do  not  hear 
much  of  this  problem  in  the  Middle  Ages.  One 
hears  of  the  male  village  idiot  but  nothing  of  the 
female  village  idiot  or  of  her  offspring;  but  one 
may  presume  that  the  enormous  infantile  mortal¬ 
ity  which  prevailed  even  a  hundred  years  ago 
carried  off  any  child  who  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  defective. 

Mr.  Chesterton  suggests  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  a  remedy  for  everything,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  she  can  tackle  this 
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particular  problem.  If  she  does  not  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  from  what  I  know 
of  modern  America  that  either  voluntary  or 
compulsory  sterilisation  of  persons  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  defective  will  be  the  subject  matter 
of  federal  legislation  before  1930. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  enthusiasm  about 
liberty  in  American  democracy,  and  the  decline 
of  religion  has  made  things  worse.  Personally, 
I  should  much  rather  be  forced  by  the  State  to 
profess  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  than  to  be  deprived 
of  my  beer.  Catholicism  endears  itself  to  the 
modern  world  because  all  it  insists  on  is  belief  in 
certain  supernatural  dodtrines  in  relation  to  which 
moral  questions  are  of  comparatively  small  im¬ 
portance.  And  this  is  no  doubt  why  the  Catholic 
priest  is  so  affectionately  referred  to  in  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology. 

It  is  time  for  Mr.  Chesterton  and  other  ad¬ 
vocates  of  liberty  to  descend  from  the  clouds  and 
to  realise  that  nothing  but  the  encouragement  of 
the  small  investor  and  the  small  proprietor  will 
ever  hinder  the  approach  of  the  Servile  State. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Chesterton  commits  him¬ 
self  to  one  amazing  statement.  He  tells  his 
readers  that  servile  labour  “is  one  of  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  of  all  forms  of  labour.” 
This  is  notoriously  untrue,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
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why  slavery  broke  down  in  the  United  States  was 
because  it  did  not  pay.  For  that  matter,  the 
modern  Servile  State  will  not  pay  very  long;  the 
whole  tendency  of  it  must  result  in  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  doles  and  other  subsidies  which 
diminish  the  virility  of  the  workman  almost  as 
effectually  as  slavery  pure  and  simple.  The 
peasant  and  the  small  investor  will  alone  save  the 
world  from  the  ruin  and  destruction  which  seems 
to  threaten  it,  and  if  any  confirmation  of  this  be 
required  it  can  be  found  in  Maxim  Gorki’s  last 
ravings  against  the  peasant. 
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1HAVE  been  asked  to  put  down  my  memories 
of  Cecil  Chesterton. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  him  was  in 
a  circular  inviting  me  to  subscribe  to  an 
Anti-Puritan  league,  just  about  the  time 
when  the  Licensing  Bill  was  being  introduced  in 
1908.  I  responded  with  enthusiasm  and  sent 
him  a  cheque.  It  was  never  acknowledged;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  money  was  well  spent. 

The  first  time  I  met  him  was  with  Belloc  at 
the  Green  Dragon  in  Fleet  Street.  They  had 
just  produced  their  book  on  the  Party  System, 
and  I  bought  a  copy  which  Cecil  had  in  his  hand 
for  half  a  crown.  There  for  the  first  time  I 
enjoyed  the  racy  vitality  of  his  talk.  His  ex¬ 
traordinary  personality  wonderfully  penetrated 
the  eccentricity  of  his  appearance.  His  features 
were  slightly  fantastic  and  his  voice  was  as  loudly 
discordant  as  his  laughter;  but  the  real  charm 
and  generosity  of  his  character  were  so  transpar¬ 
ent  that  one  never  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the 
physical  medium. 
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I  remember  shaking  hands  with  him  in  the 
dock  at  the  Marconi  trial  and  regretting  that  he 
was  represented  by  counsel,  although  I  had  as  a 
friend  advised  him  not  to  conduct  his  case  in 
person.  I  then  felt  that  if  he  had  been  free  to 
cross-examine  Godfrey  Isaacs  himself  the  real 
fadts  would  have  come  out,  even  in  spite  of  Cecil’s 
inexperience  of  cross-examination.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  dock  was  for  him  almost  a  cage,  in  so 
far  as  silence  was  imposed  on  him. 

My  happiest  memories  are  of  The  New 
Witness  board  meetings  and  of  various  debating 
societies  in  which  he  and  I  took  opposite  sides. 
I  think  we  disagreed  on  almost  every  question 
under  the  sun  except  that  of  human  liberty.  He 
was  an  ardent  Catholic,  and  we  had  endless  con¬ 
troversies  both  in  print  and  viva  voce  on  such 
topics  as  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  I  have  rarely  known 
any  man  who  went  so  quickly  to  the  root  of  a 
controversy  and  who  was  so  well  able  to  under¬ 
stand  his  opponent’s  point  of  view.  He  was  the 
soul  of  charity  and  generosity  even  where  his 
prejudices  were  most  deeply  involved,  and  he 
had  an  enthusiasm  for  justice  which  made  him 
indifferent  to  all  other  considerations. 

I  need  scarcely  allude  to  his  public  spirit.  To 
quote  his  brother’s  words  about  George  Bernard 
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Shaw,  “It  is  the  real  and  ancient  emotion  of  the 
salus  populi ,  almost  extindl  in  our  oligarchical 
chaos;  nor  will  I  for  one,  as  I  pass  on  to  many 
matters  of  argument  or  quarrel,  negledt  to  salute 
a  passion  so  implacable  and  so  pure.”  It  was  this 
passion  that  led  him  first  into  the  dock  at  the  Old 
Bailey  and  finally  into  the  military  hospital  at 
Boulogne  where  he  died  as  the  result  of  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  go  to  the  front  in  spite  of  all  the  objections 
raised  by  civilian  and  medical  dodtors.  There  he 
at  last  settled  his  reckoning  with  the  Prussianism 
which  he  had  always  denounced  both  in  peace 
and  in  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had 
many  ties  with  life.  He  was  just  happily 
married;  he  was  standing  for  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  under  good  auspices;  and  he  must  have 
known  that  an  influence  like  his  would  be 
far  better  appreciated  after  the  war  than  before 
it.  One  might  have  thought  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  painful  illness  he  would  have  re¬ 
belled  against  the  hardship  of  his  lot,  yet  from 
all  accounts  he  seems  never  to  have  uttered  one 
word  of  complaint  and  to  have  accepted  the 
tragedy  of  his  end  with  the  same  superb  courage 
as  he  had  faced  all  other  vicissitudes.  One  does 
not  always  find  this  fortitude  combined  with  a 
genius  for  friendship  and  a  hospitable  toleration 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
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Cecil  Chesterton  has  joined  a  company  of 
heroes  who  have  indeed  delivered  the  world  from 
the  worst  menace  to  civilisation  in  modern  his¬ 
tory;  but  the  loss  of  them  is  bound  to  affedt  our 
own  generation  permanently.  The  life  of  us 
who  survive  is  more  drab  and  more  anasmic,  and 
our  memories  mean  more  to  us  than  our  hopes. 
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MY  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bot¬ 
tomley  began  when  I  was  a  boy  at 
Eton  in  i  894.  One  morning  I  re¬ 
ceived  transfers  for  a  very  substantial 
number  of  shares  in  the  Nil  Desper- 
andam  Goldmines  Limited.  This  company  had  been 
formed  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia. 
A  prospectus  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
contemporary  of  mine,  who  had  immediately 
forged  my  signature  to  an  application  for  an  in¬ 
credible  number  of  shares.  I  remember  writing  a 
most  polite  letter  to  Mr.  Bottomley  explaining  that 
my  name  had  been  taken  in  vain  and  apologising 
for  the  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been 
spent  in  stamping  the  transfers.  Some  misunder¬ 
standing  occurred,  and  all  I  now  remember  is  that 
Dr.  Warre  had  to  intervene  and  that  some  very 
irascible  correspondence  occurred  between  my 
contemporary  and  his  father,  who  had  met  Dr. 
Warre  at  the  Athenaeum. 

I  was  not  much  interested  in  Mr.  Bottomley’s 
career  after  that  date  until  the  year  1908,  when 
my  attention  was  called  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Divorce  Law  Reform  Union  to  a  new  Divorce 
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Bill  which  Mr.  Bottomley  was  introducing  into 
the  H  ouse  of  Commons.  The  defeats  of  this 
Bill  were  obvious,  and  Mr.  Bottomley  generously 
recognised  them.  I  was  unwillingly  persuaded 
by  my  colleagues  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
the  interview  resulted  in  my  drafting  a  Bill  which 
Mr.  Bottomley  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
model  of  any  Bill  which  finally  becomes  law, 
whether  the  date  of  its  becoming  law  turns  out 
to  be  ten  years  hence  or  fifty  years  hence. 

Prejudiced  as  I  was  against  Mr.  Bottomley  by 
his  reputation,  I  was  completely  won  by  his 
quickness  and  intelligence  in  dealing  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  was  obviously  quite  new  to  him.  In 
the  course  of  further  conversations  I  appreciated 
more  and  more  his  love  of  individual  liberty,  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  underdog,  and  his  freedom 
from  ordinary  cant.  In  those  days  he  had  an 
astonishingly  good  style.  His  open  letter  to  Mr. 
Justice  Ridley,  which  has  never  been  reprinted, 
is  as  good  as  anything  that  Dean  Swift  ever 
wrote;  and  when  he  founded  “John  Bull”  he 
wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  paper  himself  instead 
of  employing  ghosts. 

I  can  remember  his  dining  at  my  house  about 
eleven  years  ago  in  the  company  of  Mr.  H.G.  Wells, 
Mr.  Belloc,  and  two  eminent  lawyers,  all  of  whom 
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had  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  him.  On  that  day 
Mr.  Bottomley  had  got  up  early,  and  after  dic¬ 
tating  a  considerable  correspondence  and  several 
articles  for  “John  Bull”,  had  conducted  a  libel 
action  in  person  before  Mr.  Justice  Darling  all 
day.  On  leaving  the  court  he  had  gone  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  thence  travelled  to  South 
Hackney  to  address  a  meeting  of  his  constituents. 
After  dining  with  me  at  St.  John’s  Wood  he 
caught  the  eleven  o’clock  train  to  Brighton  with 
a  view  both  to  pleasure  and  business.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  he  caught  an  early  train  from 
Brighton  the  next  morning  and  concentrated  quite 
as  much  business  and  pleasure  into  the  following 
day. 

All  my  guests  had  read  the  issue  of  “John 
Bull”  which  had  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the 
dinner  party,  and  which  had  contained  the  first 
attack  on  the  Prudential.  I  warned  him  at  the  time 
that  this  attack  on  the  Prudential  would  ruin  him, 
and  so  in  fadt  it  did,  because  he  became  entangled 
in  litigation  with  that  company,  which  ended  in 
his  being  made  bankrupt  by  them  against  the  wishes 
of  creditors  to  whom  he  owed  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  compared  with  the  claimof  the  Prudential 
I  told  him  that  he  could  not  fight  eighty-six 
millions  because  he  was  not  a  superman  but  that  the 
Recording  Angel  might  possibly  produce  the 
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article  in  his  favour  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
I  dined  with  him  at  Romano’s  but  once;  but  he  was 
a  most  genial  host  and  his  talk  was  something  to 
remember,  as,  for  instance,  when  I  quoted  to 
him  Jeremy  Bentham’s  remark,  “Ignorance  of  the 
law  excuses  no  man  but  the  lawyer”,  and  he  instantly 
replied  “And  the  judge,  Mr.  Haynes.” 

These  casual  meetings  sum  up  all  that  I  know 
first  hand  of  Mr.  Bottomley,  and  I  have  often 
speculated  as  to  his  real  character.  I  was  always 
impressed  by  his  hatred  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
and  cant,  though  on  the  other  hand  he  obviously 
indulged  in  a  certain  amount  of  cant  in  his  more 
cynical  moments.  In  money  matters  he  was,  to  my 
knowledge,  scrupulous  with  his  private  friends,  and 
he  must  have  been  equally  scrupulous  on  the  turf. 
His  life  from  youth  upwards  had  been  adventurous. 
As  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  he  had  stood  in  the 
dock  with  Lord  Reading’s  uncle  and  by  his  brilliant 
eloquence  had  saved  the  Isaacs  family  from  disaster. 
His  eloquence  made  so  great  an  impression  on  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins,  afterwards  Lord  Brampton,  that 
the  judge  left  Mr.  Bottomley  his  wig  and  gown 
and  did  all  he  could  to  procure  his  being  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  Unfortunately  the  benchers  of  all  the 
Inns  of  Court  combined  to  refuse  him  admittance, 
and  Mr.  Bottomley  lost  the  chance  of  a  fine  career. 
I  always  imagine  that  this  experience  embittered 
him  against  society. 
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His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  famous  George 
Jacob  Holyoake,  who  had  spent  his  life  combating 
the  stupidity  of  society.  His  early  guide,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  friend  had  been  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who 
certainly  deserved  better  of  his  country  than  he  got. 
I  therefore  surmise  that  Mr.  Bottomley  felt  in  early 
youth  that  the  world  was  a  bad  place  in  which  every 
man  must  fight  for  himself.  He  must  have  gone  back 
to  the  world  of  speculative  finance  in  a  very 
anti-social  mood. 

Mr.  Bottomley  is  perhaps  a  vidtim  of  the  Coue 
system.  Sanguine  by  temperament,  he  seems  to  me 
always  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  never 
fail  in  any  enterprise  on  which  he  had  embarked. 
And  when  his  anticipations  proved  fallacious,  his 
native  pugnacity  destroyed  any  scrupulosity  that 
he  might  have  felt  in  putting  matters  right.  I 
honestly  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Bottomley ’s 
methods  in  finance  were  much  below  American,  or 
more  particularly  Canadian,  standards.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  for  him,  he  became  entangled  in  politics,  and 
his  political  career  cannot  have  done  much  to  raise 
his  conception  of  human  integrity. 

The  War  imposed  a  considerable  strain  on  him. 
Few  men  of  his  age  escaped  a  formidable  attack 
of  hysteria.  His  literary  style  suffered,  and  his 
articles,  whether  written  by  himself  or  not,  showed 
a  considerable  decline  from  the  old  standard.  The 
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atmosphere  of  the  War  aggravated  his  constitutional 
recklessness,  and  his  financial  daemon  asserted 
itself.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Bottomley  seems  to  have 
had  a  mania  for  acquiring  and  spending  huge  sums 
of  money,  which  his  personal  magnetism  and 
genius  for  oratory  enabled  him  to  do  quite  easily. 
Recent  investigation  has  proved  that  the  principal 
difficulty  of  reforming  the  young  burglar  is  due  to 
the  excitement  of  burglary  as  a  profession.  The 
young  burglar  is  not  necessarily  anti-social;  but 
when  he  has  once  discovered  the  intoxication 
of  housebreaking  he  cannot  give  it  up.  In  early 
youth  Mr.  Bottomley  found  that  any  number 
of  people  would  entrust  their  money  to  him  if  he 
asked  them  to  do  so,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to 
refrain  from  this  fascinating  pursuit.  So  long  as  he 
did  this  through  the  machinery  provided  by  the 
Companies  Adis  he  found  that  the  consequences 
were  not  very  dreadful,  especially  if  all  the  account 
books  were  put  on  a  van  and  lost  in  London. 

Finally,  however  there  came  the  Premium 
Bonds  scheme.  Itisagreat  pity  that  the  Government 
did  not  adopt  his  suggestions,  because  the  scheme 
would  have  lightened  the  load  of  taxation  and 
appealed  to  the  honest  gambling  instindl  of  Great 
Britain.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Bottomley  took  up 
the  scheme  himself  when  the  Government  refused 
to  do  so,  and  at  the  time  he  probably  had  every 
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reason  to  think  that  the  scheme  would  succeed.  He 
had  of  course  no  right  to  gamble  with  other 
people’s  money;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
have  done  so  as  an  individual  if  he  had  not  been 
confident  of  success.  He  has  been  caught  in  the 
slump  and  has  failed.  “Time  and  chance  happeneth 
to  them  all.” 

Mr.  Bottomley  belongs  perhaps  more  to  the 
eighteenth  than  to  the  nineteenth  or  the  twentieth 
century.  He  is  not  exaCtly  introspective  like 
Rousseau,  or  aesthetic  like  Ruskin,  or  contemplative 
like  Herbert  Spencer.  He  has  all  the  qualities  and 
all  the  defeCts  of  an  adventurer  and  a  buccaneer. 
He  has  seen  many  men  and  many  cities.  His 
virtues  and  his  failings  have  been  on  the  grand 
scale.  But  whether  he  survives  imprisonment  or 
not  he  may  live  to  write  almost  the  best 
reminiscences  of  his  period;  and  whenever  he  dies 
his  funeral  will  be  attended  by  many  humble  and 
obscure  persons  who  have  rightly  or  wrongly 
regarded  him  as  their  champion  against  the  tyranny 
of  Church  or  State.  He  may  die  a  cynic;  but  he 
will  survive  as  a  romantic. 
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THERE  are  two  masterpieces  in  this 
volume,  each  of  which  I  have  read  three 
or  four  times.  They  ought  to  be  read  first 
and  then  gently  sipped,  like  good  wine. 
One  is  the  description  of  Swinburne 
and  Watts-Dunton,  entitled  “No.  2  The  Pines”. 
Nothing  could  be  more  vivid,  tender,  and  humorous. 
The  following  sentence  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  rest. 
“Watts-Dunton  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
with  a  huge  and  very  Tupperesque  joint  of  roast 
mutton  in  front  of  him,  Swinburne  and  myself 
close  up  to  him  on  either  hand.  He  talked  only 
to  me.  This  was  the  more  tantalising  because 
Swinburne  seemed  as  though  he  were  bubbling 
over  with  all  sorts  of  notions.  Not  that  he  looked 
at  either  of  us.  He  smiled  only  to  himself,  and 
to  his  plateful  of  meat,  and  to  the  small  bottle 
of  Bass’s  pale  ale  that  stood  before  him  — 
ultimate  allowance  of  one  who  had  erst  clashed 
cymbals  in  Naxos.  This  small  bottle  he  eyed 
often  and  with  enthusiasm,  seeming  to  waver 
between  the  rapture  of  broaching  it  now  and  the 
grandeur  of  having  it  to  look  forward  to.” 
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The  other  masterpiece  is  the  short  story  entitled 
“William  and  Mary”.  Nothing  better  of  its  kind 
has  ever  been  written  in  the  English  language  than 
this  little  story,  and  it  is  difficult  offhand  to 
think  of  anything  as  good.  A  collection  of  this 
sort  is  often  very  unequal;  but  nearly  all  the  essays 
are  equally  attractive.  Perhaps  “How  shall  I  word 
it”,  “Servants”,  “Hosts  and  Guests”,  are  the  best 
of  the  others.  There  is  much  wisdom  as  well  as 
humour  constantly  breaking  in,  such  as  the  remarks 
about  “our  sense  of  justice”.  “Somehow  our  sense 
of  justice  never  turns  in  its  sleep  till  long  after  the 
sense  of  injustice  in  others  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused;  nor  is  it  ever  up  and  doing  till  those 
others  have  begun  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
disagreeable,  and  not  even  then  will  it  be  up  and 
doing  more  than  is  urgently  required  of  it  by  our 
convenience  at  the  moment.” 

Mr.  Beerbohm  is  not  always  infallible,  nor 
should  we  wish  him  to  be.  In  his  essay  on 
“Laughter”  he  writes:-  “No  printed  page,  alas! 
can  thrill  us  to  the  extremities  of  laughter.  These 
are  ours  only  if  the  mirthmaker  be  a  living  man 
whose  jests  we  hear  as  they  come  fresh  from  his  own 
lips.”  In  spite  of  this  diCtum  Mr.  Beerbohm  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  I  once  came  across 
“Savonarola  Brown”  in  the  English  Review  after 
lunch  at  the  Athenaeum,  and  that  after  heroically 
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suppressing  indecorous  mirth  I  at  length  and 
inadvertently  laughed  louder  and  longer  than  I 
imagine  anyone  has  ever  done  in  that  room  before 
or  perhaps  ever  will  again. 

Mr.  Beerbohm’s  style  combines  sympathy  and 
humour  in  an  almost  chemical  manner,  and  in 
reading  him  one  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
two  qualities.  He  is  also  very  ingenious  in  explaining 
incongruities  which  puzzle  the  ordinary  man. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  Swinburne’s  poem  on  the 
Boers,  he  writes 

The  Boers,  I  remember,  were  the  theme  of 
a  sonnet  which  embarrassed  even  their  angriest 
enemies  in  our  midst.  He  likened  them  if  I 
remember  rightly,  to  “hell-hounds  foaming  at 
the  jaws”.  This  was  by  some  people  taken  as  a 
sign  that  he  had  fallen  away  from  that  high 
generosity  of  spirit  which  had  once  been  his.  To 
me  it  meant  merely  that  he  thought  of  poor  little 
England  writhing  under  the  heel  of  an  alien 
despotism,  just  as,  in  the  days  when  he  really 
was  interested  in  such  matters,  poor  little  Italy 
had  writhen.  I  suspeft,  too,  that  the  first  impulse 
to  write  about  the  Boers  came  not  from  the  Muse 
within ,  but  from  Theodore  Watts-Dunton 

without . “Now,  Algernon,  we’re  at  war,; 

you  know  —  at  war  with  the  Boers.  I  don’t  want 
to  bother  you  at  all,  but  I  do  think,  my  dear  old 
friend,  you  oughtn’t  to  let  slip  this  opportunity 
of,”  etc.,  etc.”  > 
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I  found  this  paragraph  consoling  because  the 
poem  about  the  Boers  distressed  me  when  it  came 
out.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  January  1896 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  newly-appointed  Poet 
Laureate,  wrote  a  poem  in  the  “Times”  about  the 
Jameson  Raid.  I  can  only  remember  one  line  of  it,, 
namely,  “But  ’tis  bitterly  bad  to  battle  beleaguered” 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  poem  was 
as  bitterly  bad  as  this  one  line.  Fiercely  indignant 
at  the  glorification  of  the  Raid,  and  also  at  the 
failure  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  appoint 
Swinburne  Poet  Laureate,  I  indited  an  Ode  to 
Swinburne  in  the  “Eton  College  Chronicle”  which 
I  fear  the  great  man  never  read.  Resigned  as  I 
became  to  this  circumstance,  I  always  remained 
unhappy  in  regard  to  the  poem  about  the  Boers 
until  I  read  Mr.  Beerbohm’s  admirable  hypothesis 
of  how  it  came  to  be  written.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Beerbohm  cannot  illuminate  the  pages 
of  history  by  bridging  over  other  obscure  passages 
in  the  lives  of  great  men. 
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IN  all  English  history  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  period  of  such  violent  transition  as  that 
which  lies  between  1874  and  1922.  A  boy 
born  in  1874  was  taught  in  youth  to  believe 
in  a  number  of  propositions  all  of  which  have 
been  disproved;  such  as  the  inviolable  insularity 
•of  the  British  Islands,  the  impossibility  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  the  infallibility  of  Free  Trade, 
the  decadence  of  the  Latin  races  the  absurdity 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  a  number  of  other 
dogmas  which  without  being  explicitly  mentioned 
were  probably  taken  for  granted  by  the  good  and 
great  men  of  the  ’seventies.  I  have  read  no  book 
which  so  forcibly  impresses  on  the  reader  the 
glaring  contrasts  of  the  last  fifty  years  as  this  latest 
book  of  Mr.  Maurice  Baring.  Perhaps  no  man 
of  our  time  is  so  qualified  to  write  this  book  as 
himself.  A  master  of  many  languages,  a  traveller 
of  restless  curiosity,  an  artist  and  an  acute  observer 
■of  men  and  women,  he  has  had  an  extraordinary 
range  of  experience.  In  more  than  one  country  he 
has  known  human  society  both  horizontally  and 
vertically.  He  has  been  equally  at  home  in  palaces 
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and  in  third-class  railway  carriages  in  Russia.  He 
has  enjoyed  the  most  consummate  luxury  of  the 
Vidtorian  period  in  England  and  endured  the  most 
fetid  hardships  of  modern  warfare.  He  twice  failed 
to  pass  the  Diplomatic  examination  through 
ignorance  of  geography  and  arithmetic.  He  has  at 
any  rate  learned  geography  in  travelling,  and  his 
ignorance  of  arithmetic  is  not  obvious  in  this  book. 
The  only  conspicuous  defedt  of  the  book  is  an 
apparent  incapacity  to  spell  proper  names. 

Mr.  Baring’s  principal  quality  is  a  striking 
sensitiveness  to  art  and  scenery  and  human  beings. 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  I  have  quite 
casually  come  across  him  in  Oxford  and  London 
and  his  accuracy  in  observing  what  I  have 
myself  seen  convinces  me  that  his  description 
of  what  I  have  not  seen  must  be  true.  We  both 
met  Mr.  Belloc  about  the  same  time.  The  only 
remark  Mr.  Belloc  made  to  Mr.  Baring  appears 
to  have  been  that  he  (Mr.  Baring)  “would  most 
certainly  go  to  Hell”.  Mr.  Baring  adds  that  for 
that  reason  he  had  not  thought  it  likely  that  he 
and  Mr.  Belloc  would  ever  be  friends.  My  own 
first  experience  of  Mr.  Belloc  is  almost  identical. 

All  that  Mr.  Baring  writes  about  Mr.  Arthur 
Strong  is  shrewd  and  true,  except  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Strong  had  perhaps  more  affinity  with  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Revolution  than  with  Erasmus. 
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Erasmus  was  certainly  a  Dutch  type,  while  Mr. 
Strong  had  conspicuously  French  qualities,  both 
in  his  appearance  and  in  his  conversation. 

Mr.  Baring,  however,  describes  scenery  and 
national  characteristics  in  a  most  vivid  and  unerring 
fashion.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  pages  about 
the  scenery  of  Greece,  although  he  appears  oddly 
unresponsive  to  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  Island 
of  Corfu.  There  are  unforgettable  paragraphs  about 
Russian  scenery  which  make  the  reader  almost 
feel  that  he  is  actually  travelling  through  the 
country.  The  account  of  his  early  life  in  Germany 
shows  a  most  complete  and  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Germans.  He  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  points  out  how  the  original  hostility 
between  England  and  Germany  arose  from  envy 
on  the  German  side  and  a  kind  of  patronising 
contempt  on  the  English  side.  He  omits,  however, 
one  rather  important,  if  accidental,  faCtor  in  this 
hostility;  namely,  the  letter  which  the  ex-Kaiser, 
soon  after  becoming  Kaiser,  wrote  to  King  Edward 
when  Prince  of  Wales  about  the  baccarat  case  at 
Tranby  Croft.  On  that  occasion  King  Edward 
was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  his  conduCl  was 
unworthy  of  one  whom  he  had  created  a  colonel 
in  the  Prussian  Hussars.  This  letter  may  have  had 
more  to  do  with  the  Entente  than  many  other 
more  intangible  causes. 
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Mr.  Baring’s  impressionability  is  remarkable  in 
his  dramatic  criticisms.  Few  better  judgments 
than  those  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Eleanora  Duse 
have  ever  been  delivered,  and  the  chapter  about 
Sarah  Bernhardt  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book.  Few  dramatic  critics  have  ever  so 
lucidly  explained  the  qualities  of  a  great  aCtress. 

The  author  is  a  good  critic  not  only  of  art  but 
of  politics.  His  prophecy  in  1905  that  the  Russian 
Revolution  would  take  place  in  ten  years  is 
amazingly  cor  redd,  for  it  was  only  one  year  short 
of  the  event.  Mr.  Baring,  however,  seems  to  reach 
his  results  more  by  intuition  than  by  reason,  and 
when  he  does  indulge  in  reason  his  conclusions  are 
truly  remarkable.  Almost  the  only  reflection  which 
he  allows  himself  to  make  is  that  war  has  a  certain 
glory  about  it  because  the  common  soldier  does 
not  in  the  least  know  what  he  is  fighting  for;  and 
he  makes  this  reflection  in  connection  with  his 
experiences  as  correspondent  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  in  this  present 
year  of  grace  any  writer  who  has  seen  so  much 
of  war  as  Mr.  Baring  should  seriously  regard  war 
as  a  glorious  episode  in  human  history,  and  it  is 
particularly  ironical  in  the  case  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  having  regard  to  the  faCt  that  Japan  won  that 
war  by  bribing  Russian  revolutionaries.  An  inter¬ 
esting  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  faCt  that 
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pugilists  who  have  passed  the  first  bloom  of  youth 
have  been  known  to  sell  victory  for  quite  a  heavy 
price.  And  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a  pugilist 
is  quite  helpless  if  he  encounters  a  man  who  kicks 
his  shins  and  stamps  heavily  on  his  toes.  Yet  it 
remains  for  Mr.  Baring  to  applaud  the  ancient  and 
fly-blown  legend  of  physical  prowess  in  warfare. 
In  that  one  respedt  he  is  perhaps  not  completely 
up  to  date.  Nevertheless  his  adventures  as  a  war 
correspondent,  both  in  the  Near  East  and  the 
Far  East,  have  a  flavour  sometimes  of  Kinglake 
and  at  other  times  of  Borrow. 

Mr.  Baring  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fadt 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  superfluous  word  in  his 
book.  That  a  convert  to  Catholicism  should  confine 
his  remarks  about  his  conversion  to  half  a  page 
is  indeed  a  literary  and  theological  portent.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the 
book  is  the  description  of  his  early  boyhood  and 
of  the  happy  years  he  spent  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
The  pages  about  Eton  are  particularly  refreshing 
as  showing  the  best  side  of  the  School  seen  by  a 
boy  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  his  days  in 
one  of  the  best  houses  there.  The  transition  from 
his  early  home  life  to  St.  Petersburg  in  revolution 
thirty  years  afterwards  is  typical  of  our  time;  but 
no  one  who  has  read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover 
can  help  feeling  the  truth  of  the  Horatian  lines 

“Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu.” 
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THIS  second  series  of  impressions  and 
comments  is  not  only  much  better  than 
the  first,  but  it  contains  perhaps  the 
highest  achievement  of  its  author  in 
the  way  of  style  and  thought.  The 
author’s  style  has  always  been  the  most  appropriate 
vehicle  for  his  thought,  and  his  thought  is  a 
wonderful  distillation  of  long  and  solitary  reflection. 
It  has  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  old  brandy. 

The  distinction  of  the  book  is  perhaps  all  the 
more  pronounced  because  the  author  has  never 
sought  fame  or  publicity  of  any  kind;  although  on 
the  other  hand  he  has  achieved  results  by  his  writing 
which  few  men  alive  can  boast.  Perhaps  his  most 
notable  achievement  is  indicated  in  the  following 
passage 

“  In  one  of  my  hooks  I  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  case,  communicated  to  me,  of  a 
woman  in  Italy,  who  preferred  to  perish  in  the 
flames  when  the  house  was  on  fire,  rather  than 
shock  her  modesty  by  coming  out  of  it  without 
her  clothes.  So  far  as  it  has  been  within  my 
power  1  have  always  sought  to  place  bombs 
beneath  the  world  in  which  that  woman  lived, 
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so  that  it  might  altogether  go  up  in  flames. 
To-day  1  read  of  a  troopship  torpedoed  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  almost  immediately  sunk 
within  sight  of  land.  A  nurse  was  still  on  deck. 
She  proceeded  to  strip,  saying  to  the  men  about 
her,  ‘Excuse  me,  boys,  I  must  save  the  Tommies.’ 
She  swam  round  and  saved  a  dozen  of  them. 
That  woman  belongs  to  my  world.  Now  and 
again  I  have  come  across  the  like,  sweet  and 
feminine  and  daring  women  who  have  done 
things  as  brave  as  that,  and  even  much  braver 
because  more  complexly  difficult,  and  always  I 
feel  my  heart  swinging  like  a  censer  before  them, 
going  up  in  a  perpetual  fragrance  of  love  and 
adoration. 

“  I  dream  of  a  world  in  which  the  spirits  of 
women  are  flames  stronger  than  fire,  a  world  in 
which  modesty  has  become  courage  and  yet 
remains  modesty,  a  world  in  which  women  are  as 
unlike  men  as  ever  they  were  in  the  world  1 
sought  to  destroy,  a  world  in  which  women  shine 
with  a  loveliness  of  self-revelation  as  enchanting 
as  ever  the  old  legends  told,  and  yet  a  world 
which  would  immeasurably  transcend  the  old 
world  in  the  self-sacrificing  passion  of  human 
service.  I  have  dreamed  of  that  world  ever 
since  I  began  to  dream  at  all.” 

The  following  passage  about  the  belief  in  personal 
immortality  is  a  fine  example  of  how  the  author 
can  derive  intellectual  enlightenment  from  profound 
emotion 
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“For  it  is  strictly  a  sense,  a  sense  as  convincing 
as  our  sense  of  the  sun  traversing  the  sky,  which 
as  we  know,  until  only  yesterday  produced  con¬ 
viction  so  intense  that  its  denial  seemed  a  heresy 
worthy  of  death.  The  innumerable  impressions 
produced  by  the  loved  one’s  personality  on 
the  sensitive  organism,  the  concentration  of 
feelings  and  ideas,  desires  and  fears,  pleasures  and 
pains,  develop  a  Being  within  us  strong  and 
living  enough  to  survive  when  the  object 
from  which  they  radiated  and  on  to  which 
they  have  been  reflected,  has  turned  to  dust. 
Such  a  person  may  be  closer  to  us  and  more 
alive  than  the  people  we  see  and  hear  and  touch 
every  day.  The  whole  process  is  symbolised 
with  delicate  psychological  truth  in  the  charming 
Gospel  story  in  legendary  form  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
who  loved  him,  however  the  beauty  of  it  has 
been  marred  by  the  crude  Western  realists  who 
could  not  apprehend  its  spiritual  meaning.  We 
create  by  love  an  immortal  being  whom  nothing 
can  destroy  until  we,  too,  are  turned  to  dust.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  of  the 
book,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  avowed  freethinker, 
is  a  note  in  his  diary  about  the  Mass:- 

“  As  the  gracious  spectacle  of  the  Mass  is 
unrolled  before  me,  1  think,  as  I  have  often 
thought  before,  how  much  they  lose  who  cannot 
taste  the  joy  of  religion  or  grasp  the  significance 
of  its  symbolism.  They  have  no  faith  in  gods  or 
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immortal  souls  or  supernatural  Heavens  and 
Hells,  they  severely  tell  us.  But  what  have 
these  things,  what  have  any  figments  of  the 
intellect,  to  do  with  religion  ?  Fling  them  all 
aside  as  austerely  as  you  like,  or  as  gaily,  and  you 
have  not  touched  the  core  of  religion.  For 
that  is  from  within,  the  welling  up  of  obscure 
intimations  of  reality  into  the  free  grace  of 
Vision.  The  Mass  is  a  part  of  Nature.  To  him 
who  sees,  to  him  who  knows,  that  all  ritual  is  the 
attempt  to  symbolise  and  grasp  the  divine  fabts  of 
life,  and  that  all  the  painted  shows  of  the  world 
on  the  screen  of  eternity  are  of  like  quality  and 
meaning,  the  Mass  is  as  real  as  the  sunrise,  and 
both  alike  may  bring  Joy  and  Peace  to  the  heart. 

“  When  we  have  put  aside  those  people  who  are 
congenitally  non-religious  and  eternally  excom¬ 
municate  from  the  Mystery  of  the  World,  I  find 
that  Religion  is  natural  to  Man.  People  without 
religion  are  always  dangerous.  For  none  can 
know,  and  least  of  all  themselves,  what  volcanic 
eruptions  are  being  subconsciously  prepared  in 
their  hearts,  nor  what  terrible  superstitions  they 
may  some  day  ferociously  champion.  It  has 
been  too  often  seen.” 

To  write  “The  Mass  is  a  part  of  Nature”  is 
perhaps  a  little  vague;  but  no  doubt  Dr.  Ellis  uses 
the  word  Nature  as  meaning  human  nature  and 
the  strange  capacity  of  mankind  for  seeing  from 
time  to  time  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land  where  to  the  ordinary  vision  there  is  nothing 
but  sea  and  land. 
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The  above  quotations  are  in  no  sense  purple 
patches  from  the  book,  for  every  word  of  it  is  well 
worth  reading,  if  only  because,  quite  apart  from 
the  literary  qualities  of  the  volume,  it  is  soothing 
to  feel  that  there  is  at  least  one  sane  and  deep 
thinker  still  with  us. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  Scotland 
Yard  stultified  itself  by  the  suppression  of  Havelock 
Ellis’s  early  work  on  sex  psychology.  To-day  his 
name  is  known  to  every  thinker  who  counts,  and 
even  to  some  lawyers  and  administrators.  Dr.  Ellis 
has  cleaned  out  the  Augean  stables  of  prurient 
ignorance  as  effectively  as  Lord  Lister  purged  by 
his  discoveries  the  filth  of  septic  wounds  and 
incisions.  The  work  of  both  men  is  alike;  each  has 
brought  healing;  each  has  stamped  out  much 
preventible  pain  and  suffering. 

Lister’s  task  was  difficult  enough;  but  that  of  Dr. 
Ellis  has  been  more  difficult.  Imagination  is  not  the 
strong  point  of  the  Briton,  and  where  it  fails  him 
he  is  apt  to  be  brutal.  Like  Lister,  Dr.  Ellis  has 
never  failed  in  courage  and  steadfastness  and  as  in 
Lister’s  case  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
a  great  but  modest  benefaCtor  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  characteristic  of  England  that  pioneer  work 
of  this  kind  is  carried  through  by  individual 
adventurers  and  in  the  teeth  of  public  opinion. 
Havelock  Ellis’s  only  coadjutor  was  Edward 
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Carpenter,  who  had  started  his  work  twenty  years 
earlier  and  is  still  happily  alive.  But  Carpenter  had 
not  the  scientific  equipment  of  Ellis,  and  carried 
with  him  a  number  of  other  theories  which  blurred 
the  directness  of  his  appeal  for  free  speech.  There 
is  no  reason  why  progress  should  be  monopolised 
by  vegetarians  and  teetotalers,  or  indeed  why  a 
vegetarian  should  be  a  teetotaler;  yet  intellectual 
movements  crystallise  into  these  divisions  almost  as 
inevitably  as  politics  become  party  politics. 

Lord  Lister’s  doCtrine,  however  was  accepted  in 
his  lifetime,  and  he  received  due  honours  while 
to-day  the  works  of  Havelock  Ellis  are  carefully 
locked  up  in  cupboards  at  the  British  Museum 
which  are  reserved  for  expensive  pornography.  This 
is  a  relic  from  the  time  when  the  Catholic  Church 
monopolised  instruction  in  matters  of  sex  psycho¬ 
logy.  Yet  to-day,  when  the  people  have  for  the  most 
part  no  priest  to  consult,  rudimentary  information 
is  withheld  as  if  it  were  a  source  of  crime,  and  the 
world  is  allowed  to  hear  nothing  but  the  utterances 
of  medical  spinsters  and  voluble  faddists. 

Havelock  Ellis’s  last  book  at  any  rate  shows 
how  utterly  all  this  barbaric  stupidity  has  failed  to 
embitter  him  or  to  affeCt  his  intellectual  balance 
and  fairmindedness. 
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MR.  Santayana  has  written  many 
charming  books;  but  this  is  his  best. 
The  sonnets  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
logue  are  good,  though  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  those  he  wrote 
twenty-five  years  ago;  but  his  prose  becomes  better 
and  better.  Born  at  Avila,  bred  a  Catholic,  and  a 
sojourner  in  many  European  countries  and  in  New 
England  he  is  essentially  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
when  from  his  detachment  he  bestows  a  compli¬ 
ment  on  England  and  the  English  one  feels  it  is 
absolutely  sincere  and  disinterested  and  true. 

He  chuckles  over  the  suggestion  that  the  English 
are  governed  by  convention  :- 

“  If  we  tried  to  say  that  what  governs  him  is 
convention,  we  should  have  to  ask  ourselves 
how  it  comes  about  that  England  is  the  paradise 
of  individuality,  eccentricity,  heresy,  anomalies, 
hobbies,  and  humours.  Nowhere  do  we  come 
oftener  upon  those  two  social  abortions — the  affect¬ 
ed  and  the  disaffected.  Where  else  would  a  man 
inform  you,  with  a  sort  of  proud  challenge,  that  he 
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lived  on  nuts,  or  was  in  correspondence  through  a 
medium  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  had  been 
disgustingly  housed  when  last  in  prison  ? 
Where  else  would  a  young  woman,  in  dress  and 
manners  the  close  copy  of  a  man,  tell  you  that 
her  parents  were  odious,  and  that  she  desired 
a  husband  but  no  children,  or  children  without  a 
husband  ?  It  is  true  that  these  novelties  soon 
become  the  conventions  of  some  narrower  circle, 
or  may  even  have  been  adopted  en  bloc  in 
emotional  desperation,  as  when  people  are  con¬ 
verted  ;  and  the  oddest  sebls  demand  the 
striblest  self  -  surrender.  Nevertheless,  when 
people  are  dissident  and  supercilious  by  temper¬ 
ament,  they  manage  to  wear  their  uniforms  with 
a  difference,  turning  them  by  some  lordly  adapt¬ 
ation  into  a  part  of  their  own  person.” 

His  remarks  on  Dickens  show  that  he  has 
appreciated  not  only  Dickens  but  also  his  nationality, 
with  a  discernment  which  has  hitherto  been 
associated  with  few  critics  except  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton. 

The  suppressed  passion  of  his  last  words  about 
the  English  character  is  profoundly  moving  to 
the  English  reader 

“  Instinctively  the  Englishman  is  no  mission¬ 
ary,  no  conqueror.  He  prefers  the  country  to 
the  town,  and  home  to  foreign  parts.  He  is 
rather  glad  and  relieved  if  only  natives  will 
remain  natives  and  strangers  strangers,  and  at 
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a  comfortable  distance  from  himself.  Yet  out¬ 
wardly  he  is  most  hospitable  and  accepts  almost 
anybody  for  the  time  being  ;  he  travels  and 
conquers  without  a  settled  design,  because  he  has 
the  instindl  of  exploration.  His  adventures 
are  all  external ;  they  change  him  so  little  that  he 
is  not  afraid  of  them.  He  carries  his  English 
weather  in  his  heart  wherever  he  goes,  and  it 
becomes  a  cool  spot  in  the  desert,  and  a  steady 
and  sane  oracle  amongst  all  the  deliriums  of 
mankind.  Never  since  the  heroic  days  of  Greece 
has  the  world  had  such  a  sweet,  just,  boyish 
master.  It  will  be  a  black  day  for  the  human 
race  when  scientific  blackguards,  conspirators, 
churls,  and  fanatics  manage  to  supplant  him.” 

Mr.  Santayana  can  also  write  with  a  comprehend¬ 
ing  irony  of  the  English  Church.  “Compromise  is 
odious  to  passionate  natures  because  it  seems  a 
surrender  and  to  intellectual  natures  because  it  seems 
a  confusion.”  That  is  an  axiom  worth  quoting  in 
itself;  but  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  this 
introduction  developed  into  an  eulogy  of  compromise 
as  expressing  the  demands  of  human  nature  in 
general  and  the  requirements  of  the  English  Church 
in  particular.  Mr.  Santayana  makes  some  fun  of  the 
Church  calling  itself  Catholic  and  is  then  equally 
sardonic  on  its  claims  to  Protestantism 

“What  is  Protestantism  ?  It  is  all  things  to  all 
men,  if  they  are  Protestants  ;  but  I  see  in  it 
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three  leading  motifs  :  to  revert  to  primitive 
Christianity,  to  inspire  moral  and  political  reform, 
and  to  accept  the  religious  witness  of  the  inner 
man.  Now  the  Church  of  England,  intensely 
Protestant  as  it  seemed  until  the  other  day,  is  not 
Protestant  in  any  of  these  respedts.  No  estab¬ 
lished  national  church  could  possibly  be  so.  The 
subjedtion  to  Parliament  which  renders  the 
English  Church  not  Catholic,  renders  it  also  not 
Protestant.  To  a  primitive  Christian,  to  a  puri¬ 
tan  reformer  or  to  a  transcendental  mystic,  a 
religion  established  by  lay  authority  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms  ;  a  lay  government  may  be  more 
or  less  inspired  by  righteousness,  but  it  cannot 
mediate  salvation.  A  Protestant  is  essentially  a 
nonconformist.  Moreover,  if  we  examine  the 
theology  of  the  English  Church,  we  see  that  whilst 
incidentally  very  heretical,  it  is  still  fundament¬ 
ally  Catholic  ;  it  admits  only  a  single  deposit  of 
faith  and  one  apostolic  fountain  of  grace  for  all 
mankind.  But  in  its  view  heresy  in  any  branch 
of  the  church  does  not  cut  it  off  from  the  tree. 
Heresy  is  something  to  which  all  churches  are 
liable  ;  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  fall  into  it  hardly  less  often  or 
less  desperately  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  himself.  Heresy  is  to  be  conceived  as 
eccentricity  within  the  fold,  not  as  separation 
from  it  ;  it  is  the  tacking  of  a  ship  on  its  voyage. 
Saint  Peter  or  Saint  Paul  or  both  of  them  must 
have  been  heretical  in  their  little  controversies  ; 
and  Christ  Himself  must  have  had  at  times,  if 
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not  always,  but  a  partial  view  of  the  truth  ;  for 
instance,  in  respedt  to  the  date  and  the  material 
nature  of  His  second  coming.  Accordingly, 
although  it  may  be  a  little  trying  to  the  nerves, 
it  is  no  essential  scandal  that  a  curate  should  be 
addicted  to  Mariolatry,  or  that  a  dean  should  be 
unfortunately  ambiguous  on  the  subject  of  the 
Incarnation  ;  such  rapids  and  backwaters  in  the 
stream  of  Christain  thought  only  prove  how 
broad  and  full  it  is  capable  of  being.” 

Inevitably  in  the  end  he  arrives  at  the  Catholic 
convert  in  England,  concerning  whom  he  writes 

“But  then  the  true  Catholic  has  made  the 
great  surrender  ;  he  has  renounced,  or  never 
thought  of  maintaining,  the  authority  of  his 
inner  man.  He  is  a  catechumen  ;  his  teachers 
will  read  for  him  the  symptoms  of  health  or 
disease  visible  in  his  thoughts  and  dispositions  ; 
by  their  discipline — which  is  an  ancient  science — 
they  will  help  him  to  save  his  soul  ;  a  totally 
different  thing  from  obeying  the  impulses  or 
extending  the  adventures  of  the  transcendental 
self.  The  inner  man,  for  the  Catholic  as  for  the 
materialist,  is  only  a  pathological  phenomenon. 
Therefore  the  Englishman,  as  1  conceive ,  him, 
living  in  and  by  his  inner  man,  can  never  be 
really  a  Catholic,  either  Anglican  or  Roman  ;  if 
he  likes  to  call  himself  by  either  name,  it  is 
equally  a  masquerade,  a  fad  like  a  thousand  others 
to  which  the  inner  man,  so  seriously  playful,  is 
prone  to  lend  itself.  He  may  go  over  to  Rome 
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on  a  spiritual  tour,  as  he  might  abscond  for  a 
year  and  live  in  Japan  with  a  Japanese  wife  ;  but 
if  he  is  converted  really,  and  becomes  a  Catholic 
at  heart,  for  good,  and  in  all  simplicity,  then  he 
is  no  longer  the  man  he  was.  Words  cannot 
measure  the  chasm  that  must  henceforth  separate 
him  from  everything  at  home.  1  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  recoils  from  so  desperate  a  step. 

It  is  not  only  the  outward  coarseness  and  the  laxity 
of  Catholic  manners  that  offend  him  ;  these  vices 
are  not  universal,  and  he  would  not  need  to  share 
them.  But  for  him,  a  modern  Englishman,  with 
freedom  and  experiment  and  reserve  in  his  blood, 
always  nursing  within  himself  the  silent  love  of 
nature  and  of  rebellion,  to  go  over  to  Rome  is 
an  essential  suicide  ;  the  inner  man  must  suc¬ 
cumb  first.  Such  an  Englishman  might  become 
a  saint  but  only  by  becoming  a  foreigner.” 

This  passage  may  repel  many  readers  and 
especially  Catholic  converts;  but  it  bears  a  singular 
stamp  of  truth.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  English 
Catholic  has  ever  been  quite  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  as  the  Continental  Catholic.  Mr.  Belloc  is 
perhaps  as  near  an  approach  to  the  Continental 
Catholic  as  can  be  found  in  England;  but  even  he 
has  anti-clerical  impulses  at  times.  The  medieval 
Catholic  in  England  was  also  a  turbulent  islander 
and  never  surrendered  himself  consciously  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  where  it  conflicted  too 
violently  with  his  “inner  man,”  and  that  is  probably 
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one  reason  why  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
tranquil  (as  compared  with  the  Protestant  revolt 
on  the  Continent)  until  the  Puritans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  suddenly  realised  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  “inner  man”  was  endangered  by 
any  sort  of  communication  with  the  “Scarlet 
Woman.” 

Mr.  Santayana  touches  many  other  topics  with 
equal  detachment  and  the  book  bristles  with 
material  for  reflection  and  controversy.  His  essay 
on  “The  Irony  of  Liberalism”  is  calculated  to  make 
an  instantaneous  bear-garden  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  and  his  capacity  for  seeing  all  sides 
of  a  question  is  unbounded.  I  can,  therefore  only 
recommend  the  book  to  readers  who  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  baiting  of  fools  and  fanatics  as  well  as 
an  exquisite  prose  style. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  author’s  equilibrium 
is  quite  as  complete  as  it  seems.  Once  in  his  honour 
I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Avila.  The  austere  beauty 
of  the  old  city  and  its  Moorish  walls  captivated 
me;  but  I  did  not  like  the  eleCtric  light.  I  also 
detested  the  odours  of  the  streets  and  the 
obvious  traces  of  smallpox  on  the  faces  of  the 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Santayana  seems  to  feel  about  the 
modern  world  what  I  felt  about  Avila.  He  is  neither 
medieval  nor  modern;  he  prefers  to  be  outside 
time  altogether. 
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S  The  New  Witness  is  the  only 
protagonist  of  individual  liberty  to-day 
I  feel  that  the  liberty  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  may  properly  be  vindicated 
in  its  columns,  and  it  is  in  danger,  for 


Mr.  Bottomley  and  others  want  to  get  His  Royal 
Highness  married  and  Mr.  Wells  wants  to  turn 
him  into  a  kind  of  modem  Albert  the  Good. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  marriage  one  may 
well  ask  why  a  prince  who  has  given  up  all  his  life 
to  public  service  should  not  remain  a  bachelor  if  he 
prefers  to  do  so.  The  dynasty  is  otherwise  secure 
and  marriage  means  trouble  for  kings  and  princes 
as  well  as  for  humbler  folk.  Edward  V.  and 
Edward  VI.  were  (I  believe)  the  only  bachelor 
kings  of  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Certainly  Edward  VI.  enjoyed  a  far  more  peaceful 
existence  than  his  father  and  many  other  kings,  such 
as  Edward  II.  and  Henry  VI.  whose  wives  were 
their  worst  enemies.  Few  married  kings  have 
escaped  the  attentions  of  contemporary  busybodies, 
who  are  always  at  pains  to  suggest  that  the  Queen 
of  their  period  is  being  ill  treated.  The  absurd  legend 
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of  Queen  Caroline  is  even  now  constantly  revived 
by  some  journalist  or  other  to  the  prejudice 
of  King  George  IV.,  who,  after  all,  had  a  good 
deal  to  complain  about. 

Then  we  have  critics  like  Mr.  Wells  who  wish 
the  Prince  to  undertake  serious  propaganda,  or  at 
any  rate  to  denounce  Imperialism.  This  conception 
of  royal  duty  seems  of  a  piece  with  Mr.  Belloc’s 
suggestion  that  we  should  revive  an  absolute 
monarchy.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  activities  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  that  all  these  critics  are  not  avowed 
republicans  of  the  Dilke  and  Labouchere  type;  but 
popular  sentiment  has  always  been  too  strong 
for  Radical  reasoning. 

James  I.  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said  “No 
bishop,  No  king.”  Rationalism  and  Republicanism 
are  obvious  corollaries.  If  a  commonwealth  is  to  be 
ruled  on  a  rational  basis  why  should  we  have  kings 
without  bishops?  The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  a  king 
is  quite  different  from  any  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
a  republican  president  or  to  a  prime  minister.  It  is 
at  once  more  abstract  and  more  concrete.  A  monarch 
is  more  representative  from  a  national  point  of  view, 
and  usually  more  interesting  as  a  human  being  than 
the  politician.  He  is  out  of  the  ruck  of  party  politics, 
and  all  he  has  to  do  to  preserve  popularity  is  to 
encourage  national  sports  personally  and  vicariously 
and  to  observe  ordinary  rules  of  good  behaviour. 
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The  worst  errors  of  a  monarch  are  domestic 
unhappiness,  impecuniosity,  and  a  taste  for  abstract 
ideas.  The  last  error  is  certainly  the  most  fatal 
of  the  three.  Of  this  the  Stuarts  are  the  best  objedl 
lesson  in  English  history,  and  the  ex-Kaiser  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  A  doBrinaire  King  necessarily 
becomes  involved  in  the  quarrels  of  the  intellectuals 
even  if  he  avoids  the  inanity  of  party  politics  and 
the  catastrophe  of  war.  The  Prince  Consort  was 
able  to  avoid  trouble  mainly  because  he  was  Prince 
Consort  and  not  King;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  the  tangles  that  might  have  occurred  if  he 
had  lived  twenty  years  longer  than  he  did. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  I 
know  very  little  about  him;  but  I  imagine  that 
if  he  has  any  taste  for  what  are  called  controversial 
topics  he  very  wisely  confines  disputation  to  his 
own  circle.  His  conception  of  his  public  duty  is 
probably  at  this  moment  doing  much  to  preserve 
public  order.  There  has  scarcely  ever  been  a 
time  when  the  governing  classes  have  been  more 
unpopular.  Individual  ministers  are  tolerated  on  the 
assumption  that  their  “knavish  tricks”  alone  qualify 
them  for  politics;  nor  is  this  frame  of  mind  confined 
to  this  country.  There  is  a  not  unreasonable  revolt 
against  the  incompetence  which  plunged  the  world 
into  four  years  of  incessant  slaughter  and  three 
years  of  universal  privation. 
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In  1918  President  Wilson  seemed  to  be  the 
one  emollient  influence  of  the  period;  but  since  his 
eclipse  the  personality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  the  only  lubricant  in  public  life.  His  daily 
round  of  duties  must  be  incredibly  tiresome,  even 
without  taking  unto  himself  a  wife  or  embarking 
on  elaborate  propaganda;  but  at  least  it  does 
something  to  reconcile  millions  of  men  and  women 
to  the  woes  and  hardships  of  post-war  existence. 
It  may  seem  commonplace,  and  it  must  often  in 
fad:  be  difficult,  to  persevere  in  kindly  little 
speeches  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  who  would  not  take  the  faintest  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  serious  problems  but  for  whom  the 
genial  appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  a 
welcome  break  in  their  monotonous  lives. 

He  is  virtute  officii  a  Protestant,  a  mugwump,  and 
a  tadful  abstainer  from  all  topics  of  conversation 
except  public  charities  and  sports  and  general 
information.  At  every  hour  of  the  day  he  must 
appear  unruffled  in  all  circumstances.  He  is  never 
at  any  moment  secure  from  the  photographer  or 
cinematographer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  assassin  who 
stalks  every  potentate.  The  Prince  has  never  yet 
stopped  work,  and  is  at  least  entitled  to  his  own 
liberty  and  to  the  very  exiguous  amount  of  privacy 
which  he  enjoys. 
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The  Prince  and  his  family  have  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  for  at  a  time  when  political 
scandals  have  become  so  commonplace  as  to  arouse 
no  comment,  the  Royal  Family  has  paid  its  way 
and  preserved  the  standards  of  a  gentleman  in 
ordinary  life  without  on  the  other  hand  indulging 
in  the  excessive  Puritanism  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
preferred  clogging  the  machinery  of  the  Executive 
by  laborious  memoranda  to  the  performance 
of  more  prosaic  and  necessary  duties.  We  may  all 
be  thankful  that  they  have  so  far  contrived  not  to 
be  involved  in  political  dog  fights,  and  we  may 
equally  hope  that  King  George  V.  will  not  be  too 
deeply  implicated  in  the  Irish  question,  though 
perhaps  the  best  settlement  of  it  would  be  to  make 
the  Prince  of  Wales  King  of  Ireland.  The  Prince, 
however,  is  as  much  entitled  as  his  humblest  subject 
to  immunity  from  social  welfare  workers  and 
other  invaders  of  domestic  privacy. 

The  Prince  has  just  attained  his  27th  birthday, 
and  the  short  biography  by  Miss  Sanders  has  been 
published  to  celebrate  the  event.  It  covers  the 
ground  unpretentiously  and  well;  but  the  second 
edition  might  include  with  advantage  a  coloured 
photograph.  The  author  is  at  any  rate  content 
with  narrative  and  does  not  offer  advice. 
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If  popular  enthusiasm  about  the  Prince  sometimes 
appears  excessive  it  must  be  remembered  that 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  our 
monarchs  usually  lacked  personal  charm,  and  that 
those  who  had  it  were  heavily  in  debt.  If  the 
Prince  of  Wales  manages  to  combine  the  taste 
of  George  the  IV.,  the  geniality  of  William  IV., 
the  learning  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  tadt 
of  Edward  VII.  with  his  father’s  sense  of  duty, 
the  reign  of  Edward  VIII.  will  consolidate  the 
monarchy  for  another  century.  There  seems  quite 
a  fair  chance  of  all  this  coming  to  pass. 
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essays  create  the  same  kind  of 
enjoyment  that  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  or  the 
dialogues  of  Lucian,  or  from  eating 
spring  onions,  or  drinking  really  good  claret  after 
a  long  interval  of  abstinence.  One  escapes  from 
the  daily  press  to  a  limpid  intellectual  curiosity, 
a  perfectly  sincere  detachment  from  emotions 
called  romantic,  and  to  all  those  civilized  tastes 
which  are  vaguely  grouped  under  the  word 
“Humanism.” 

Romanticism  grows  in  times  of  peace  by  a 
process  analogous  to  that  which  Havelock  Ellis 
describes  in  physiology  as  “intumescence”,  and 
declines  in  times  like  ours  by  the  correlative 
process  of  “detumescence”.  An  eminent  man 
once  remarked  to  me:  “I  was  born  in  an  age  of 
rationalism  and  I  have  lived  into  an  age  of  super¬ 
stition.”  The  remark  was  made  in  that  hectic 
first  decade  of  our  century  when  the  sober 
commonsense  of  our  fathers  was  melting  away 
into  the  emotional  intoxication  that  seems  to  be 
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generated  by  long  years  of  peace  and  security  and 
which  would  certainly  have  ended  in  civil  war 
but  for  its  being  canalized  into  the  defence  of 
the  civilization  we  were  beginning  to  despise. 

Now  it  is  the  vocation  of  the  humanist  to 
value  and  promote  human  happiness.  Today  the 
true  humanist  of  the  type  of  Erasmus  would 
lament  the  precautions  that  might  have  been 
taken  to  avert  the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of 
our  time  instead  of  telling  the  world  how  mag¬ 
nificent  it  is  to  live  into  a  “crowded  life”  of 
unparalleled  carnage.  And  we  shall  hear  more 
of  this  when  the  Germans  are  either  converted 
or  suppressed.  A  time  will  come  when  even  the 
works  of  Herbert  Spencer  may  again  be  read  with 
the  same  appreciation  as  the  more  lyrical  prose 
of  Harold  Begbie. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  these  sentiments 
are  explicitly  formulated  in  Mr.  MacCarthy’s 
essays.  But  one  does  feel  that  his  humane  curios¬ 
ity  about  the  world  at  large  is  on  the  point  of 
once  more  coming  into  fashion.  And  the  only 
regrettable  feature  of  the  volume  is  that  his 
publisher  seems  to  display  “too  much  tact,”  to 
quote  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  essays.  Ad¬ 
mirable  phrases  of  a  more  trenchant  character 
than  those  which  appear  in  this  volume  float  back 
into  memory  such  as  that  about  the  idealistic 
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eloquence  of  the  Victorian  age  —  “that  grimace 
of  meaningless  energy  ...  so  often  upon  the 
faces  of  the  dead.”  It  is  the  merit  of  such  phrases 
to  suggest  associations,  as,  for  instance  in  this 
case,  the  polished  vacuum  of  the  Ciceronian  style 
or  the  pontifical  tropes  of  a  Bossuet. 

Yet  the  volume  contains  essays  of  very  intimate 
interest  in  human  beings  as  various  as  Voltaire 
and  Meredith  or  Lord  George  Sanger  and  Dan 
Leno,  or  again  the  description  of  the  snob-doctor 
and  the  discussion  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
Bohemian.  The  essay  on  tears  is  a  piece  of  first- 
rate  psychological  analysis,  though  it  omits  an 
important  factor  in  the  different  conventions  of 
our  age,  to  wit,  the  soothing  effect  of  tobacco 
on  the  nerves. 

But  unlike  many  good  psychologists  Mr. 
MacCarthy  has  unusually  keen  powers  of  observ¬ 
ation  as  in  the  passage  on  Meredith  beginning 
“His  face,  beneath  a  tousled  thatch  of  grey  hair, 
soft  as  the  finest  wood-ash,  and  combed  down 
into  a  fringe  upon  a  high  round  forehead,  had  a 
ravaged  handsomeness.”  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  this  gift  makes  his  descriptions  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  Kruger,  or  Rhodes,  whom  he  has  obviously 
not  seen,  equally  convincing. 

I  have  taken  the  humour  of  the  book  for 
granted,  for  humour  is  implied  in  humanism.  But 
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it  is  quite  individual  —  urbane  and  sympathetic 
though  robust  enough  — -  as  in  the  description  of 
the  Homeric  battle  between  Hilton’s  and  Womb- 
well’s  circuses  on  the  Oxford  road  at  three  in  the 
morning,  in  which  “even  the  freaks  took  part. 
The  Fat  Man  made  for  the  Living  Skeleton  with 
a  door-hook;  the  Living  Skeleton  battered  at  the 
Fat  Man  with  a  peg-mallet.”  Many  will  be  glad 
to  smile  again  over  “The  Brothers  Brindle”  and 
to  read  for  the  first  time  “Society  and  Solitude.” 

We  may,  at  least,  be  glad  that  so  excellent  a 
specimen  of  biographical  style  should  have  got 
itself  printed  as  the  following  passage  about 
Samuel  Butler:  “In  stature  he  was  a  smallish 
man,  but  you  did  not  notice  that.  His  lightly 
built  frame  was  disguised  in  clothes  of  enviable 
bagginess  and  of  a  clumsy  conventional  cut,  and 
he  wore  prodigiously  roomy  boots.  But  it  was 
the  hirsute,  masculine  vigour  of  his  head 
which  chiefly  prevented  you  from  thinking  of 
him  as  a  small  man.  Indeed,  it  was  a  surprise 
to  me  to  hear  afterwards  that  he  had  coxed  at 
Cambridge  St.John’s  College  boat;  I  had  re¬ 
membered  him,  it  seemed,  as  even  rather  a  heavy 
man.  His  company  manner  was  that  of  a  kind 
old  gentleman,  prepared  to  be  a  little  shocked  by 
any  disregard  of  the  proprieties;  the  sort  of  old 
gentleman  who  is  very  mild  in  reproof,  but  whose 
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quiet  insistence  that  everybody  should  behave 
quite  properly  and  considerately  is  most  soothing 
to  elderly  ladies  of  limited  means.  He  spoke 
softly  and  slowly  often  with  his  head  a  little  down, 
gravely  looking  over  his  spectacles  and  pouting  his 
lips,  and  with  a  deliberate  demureness  so  disarming 
that  he  was  able  to  utter  the  most  subversive 
sentiments  without  exciting  more  than  a  moment’s 
astonishment.  The  next,  his  companion  was 
completely  reassured  —  ‘No,  Mr.  Butler  could 
not  have  meant  that.  I  wasn’t  quite  quick 
enough.  Dear  Mr.  Butler,  he  is  such  an  original 
man.’  Such  was  the  impression  he  made  upon 
circumspect,  humdrum  people.” 

We  are,  however,  left  at  the  end  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  with  a  perhaps  unreasonable  appetite  not 
only  for  more  work  of  the  same  kind  (especially 
in  literary  criticism  )  but  also  for  the  grimmer 
type  of  essay  that  has  not  been  exhumed  from 
old  periodicals  as,  for  instance,  certain  war 
sketches  and  the  account  of  the  Casement  trial. 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  be  ungrateful  for  the 
production  of  this  excellent  volume  at  a  time 
when  printing  and  cardboard  and  glue  have  all 
become  formidable  problems  for  the  publisher. 
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R.  EDWARD  MARSH’S  long 
expected  memoir  of  Rupert  Brooke 
has  at  last  appeared  together 
with  all  the  poems  except  some  of 
the  lighter  poems  which  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  all  see  the  light  one  day.  The 
memoir  is  a  careful  piece  of  work  and  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Cambridge  and  Grantchester 
period,  though  slighter,  is  as  well  done  as  the 
later  presentation.  Rupert  Brooke’s  family 
and  friends  and  the  admirers  of  his  work  may 
find  consolation  as  they  read  the  book,  in  a 
record  of  persistent  happiness.  The  poet  had 
his  ups  and  downs  and  his  moods  like  ordinary 
mortals  ;  but  he  realised  almost  every  ambition 
except  that  of  having  a  son.  He  did  not  set 
much  store  on  his  own  verse  but  he  was  always 
rapidly  developing  and  improving  and  enjoying 
his  new  flights.  He  would  have  been  aston¬ 
ished  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  enormous 
circulation  of  his  poems  and  the  apotheosis  of 
himself  as  the  typical  British  hero,  though  if 
all  that  had  happened  to  him  during  life  his 
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simplicity  and  humour  would  still  have  kept 
him  unspoiled. 

But  except  for  occasional  illness  his  life  was  full 
of  the  keenest  enjoyment  to  the  last.  Things 
may  have  looked  drab  sometimes  ;  but  life  was 
never  stale  as  it  has  become  for  so  many  of  his 
surviving  contemporaries.  He  died  indeed  even 
before  the  War  got  stale. 

In  April  1915  the  horrors  of  war  were  still 
redeemed  for  the  popular  mind  by  quotations 
from  Walter  Scott  and  Harold  Begbie  about  its 
glory  ;  and  the  vital  importance  of  food 
control  and  chemistry  and  statistics  and  Yapps 
and  Hoovers  had  not  distracted  popular  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  glamour  of  Armies.  One  may 
remember  that  Editors  who  now  write  dithy- 
rambically  about  Leagues  of  Nations  were  in 
those  romantic  days  utterly  unresponsive  to 
suggestions  on  the  subject  from  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Again  Brooke  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
liberty  he  enjoyed  to  follow  his  own  bent  and 
tastes.  All  his  life  he  saw  far  more  than  the 
ordinary  man  ever  sees  of  his  friends  and  in 
spite  of  a  possibly  latent  inclination  for  the 
liesse  of  domesticity  he  was  in  a  far  less  har¬ 
assing  position  as  a  celibate  Fellow  of  King’s 
when  the  War  began  than  a  married 
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with  a  practice  or  a  business  on  which  his 
family  depends.  He  found  the  time  and  money 
to  travel  extensively  (even  by  modern  standards) 
and  he  never  failed  to  win  universal  affection 
wherever  he  went.  I  remember  giving  him 
some  introductions  when  he  went  to  America 
and  wondering  if  a  certain  Swedenborgian 
railway  king,  well  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
would  properly  appreciate  him.  The  two 
were  together  no  more  than  twenty-four  hours  ; 
but  the  letter  I  had  from  my  American  friend 
after  the  news  of  Brooke’s  death  showed  that 
even  the  consolations  of  the  Swedenborgian  faith 
are  not  infallible  when  confronted  with  real 
tragedy. 

I  mention  this  incident  because  it  illustrates 
the  dominant  note  of  Rupert  Brooke’s  char¬ 
acter,  which  was  a  certain  tolerant  and  also 
responsive  capacity  for  affection.  The  toler¬ 
ance  was  typically  English  and  the  capacity  for 
affection  was  a  sacred  fire,  unmarred  by  a  too  ex¬ 
tensive  familiarity  with  the  cramping  routine 
of  ordinary  life.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Brooke 
would  have  failed  as  a  husband  or  an  employer 
of  labour  or  on  a  Board  of  Directors.  He  had, 
as  Mr.  Marsh  points  out,  a  real  talent  for 
business  ;  his  employees  would  have  adored 
him,  and  he  could  at  a  pinch  have  managed 
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more  than  one  wife  and  a  number  of  boards 
if  he  had  ever  wanted  to  do  so.  But  he  did 
not  in  fact  experience  any  of  these  particular 
ordeals  (though  he  never  shirked  experience  of 
any  kind)  and  the  result  was  a  certain  virginity  of 
character  which  persisted  until  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  the  hopeless  desolation  of  the 
Antwerp  refugees. 

The  war  poems  express  this  revolt  against 
the  German  sense  of  reality.  If  reality  meant 
the  death  of  love  and  pity,  then  indeed  the 
world  had  nothing  to  offer  and  it  was  better  to 
die  fighting  such  a  nightmare.  Rupert  Brooke 
faced  all  the  risks  of  real  martyrdom — of  paralysis, 
of  blindness,  permanent  disablement,  and  lunacy. 
But  the  Gods  were  human  enough  to  love  him 
and  therefore  rescued  him  from  a  world  which 
since  his  death  has  become  more  and  more  like 
a  lunatic  asylum. 

In  the  long  dingy  period  after  the  war  which 
awaits  all  who  have  to  live  through  it,  the 
memory  of  him  will  stand  out  as  a  vision  of  all 
the  love  and  liberty  and  humour  and  generosity 
which  distinguished  the  noble  youth  of  the  golden 
age  in  which  he  lived.  This  vision  is  admirably 
preserved  in  Mr.  Marsh’s  memoir  and  especially 
in  the  letters  of  early  youth  from  Rugby  and 
Cambridge  which  now  appear  for  the  first  time. 
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The  date  and  place  of  Rupert  Brooke’s  death  are 
happily  linked  with  English  traditions  of  St. 
George,  Shakespeare,  and  Byron.  There  was 
nothing  Scottish  or  Welsh  or  Irish  about  him.  No 
country  but  England  could  have  reared  him  and 
he  gave  to  the  world  that 

“Luce  intellettual  piena  d’amore, 

Amor  di  vero  ben  pien  di  letizia” 

(light  intellectual,  full  of  love  ;  love  of  true 
good,  full  of  gladness)  which  shines  through  the 
all  too  short  record  of  his  life  and  death. 
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'  r  LIKE  best  to  remember  Edward  Thomas  at 
Oxford  ;  for  it  was  probably  the  happiest 
time  of  his  life.  He  was  not  harassed  by 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  could 
absorb  in  peace  all  that  appealed  to  him 
most  in  art,  life,  and  beauty.  The  atmosphere 
of  all  that  period  is  admirably  expressed  in  his 
books,  “Horas  Solitariae”  and  “Oxford.”  His 
sensitiveness  and  impressionability  were  at  their 
keenest  pitch  ;  and  strong  as  his  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  were,  he  had  not  then  the  trouble  of 
justifying  them  as  a  critic  is  expected  to  do  in 
later  life.  I  noticed  that  he  always  felt  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  controversy,  partly  out  of  diffidence 
and  partly  because  he  associated  it  with  party 
politics,  which  he  disliked  as  much  as  I  did. 

No  more  appreciative  listener  ever  existed.  I 
can  still  see  him  leaning  back  with  a  smile  of 
gentle  irony  through  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke 
during  some  portentous  controversy  between 
two  noisy  protagonists.  I  can  still  remember 
laconic  and  often  mildly  cynical  comments  on 
my  own  talk.  We  walked  all  round  Oxford 
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— usually  to  Shotover,  Cumnor,  and  Bagley 
Wood.  We  explored  the  Isis  and  Cherwell  to 
whole  Sundays — bathing,  sculling,  talking,  and 
eating  as  the  mood  came.  His  talk  was  in 
those  days  much  of  books  ;  he  seemed  to  know 
Aubrey’s  Lives  almost  by  heart  and  he  could 
invent  passages  of  17th  century  prose  the 
authenticity  of  which  was  never  suspected.  He 
had  a  wonderful  memory  for  personalia  of  all 
kinds  and  in  later  life  could  recollect  the  most 
diverse  persons  and  episodes  with  an  astonishing 
vividness. 

To  most  of  his  friends  he  will  return  out  of 
doors.  Nearly  six  months  after  his  death  in 
April  1917  I  sat  watching  a  September  sunset 
over  Iken  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Aide 
in  Suffolk.  A  line  of  firs  stood  black  against 
the  luminous  reaches  of  the  broad  river  and  the 
fading  gold  of  the  sky  beyond.  He  and  I  had 
never  seen  this  country  together  ;  but  quite 
suddenly  I  felt  that  he  was  very  near  at  hand. 
Beauty  alone  had  made  life  worth  living  for  him 
even  in  the  darkest  hour  ;  and  now  he  seemed 
to  be  part  of  it  all.  It  was  indeed  this  beauty 
that  he  had  died  to  save  from  the  hideous  devas¬ 
tation  of  war.  Nevertheless  as  the  sun  went 
down  the  conviction  of  his  presence  vanished 
with  the  light,  and  nothing  but  the  sense  of 
loss  and  mortality  remained. 
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He  would  perhaps  have  been  glad  to  survive 
for  his  friends  in  the  best  moments  of  their 
lives.  Probably  he  loved,  as  I  love,  the  verse 
at  the  end  of  Belloc’s  “Four  Men  ”  : — 

“  The  beeches  know  the  accustomed  head 
Which  loved  them,  and  a  peopled  air 
Beneath  their  benedi&ion  spread 
Comforts  the  silence  everywhere  : 

For  native  ghosts  return  and  these 
Perfect  the  mystery  in  the  trees.” 

So  may  he  always  live  for  his  friends — and 
for  readers  yet  unborn. 
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TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  war  a  book 
was  prosecuted  and  suppressed  because 
chairmen  of  military  tribunals  were 
therein  described  as  “beefy,  sanctimon¬ 
ious,  old  men.”  However  unfair  this 
phrase  may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  a  large 
number  of  such  old  men  among  the  readers  of 
the  Times ,  and  the  reviewer  of  Mrs.  Asquith’s 
biography  catered  very  well  for  them.  The  fact 
remains  that  Mrs.  Asquith  and  her  friends  did 
far  more  to  make  life  tolerable  for  women 
than  a  certain  sanctimonious,  if  not  beefy, 
female  M.P.  has  ever  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  elsewhere.  But  for  her  courage 
in  claiming  for  women  the  same  freedom  of 
movement  as  men  the  aforesaid  type  of  old  man 
would  still  be  able  to  make  life  impossible  for 
any  woman  who  wished  to  call  her  soul  her 
own. 

Mrs.  Asquith’s  heart  is  obviously  in  the  right 
place,  and  on  the  whole  she  has  accurate  vision. 
She  says  just  the  truth  and  no  more  of  persons 
as  different  as  Mrs.  T.  H.  Green  and  Raymond 
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Asquith,  and  she  never  minds  telling  a  story 
against  herself.  She  has  the  courage  to 
comment  on  living  persons  instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  die.  Her  worse  fault,  however,  is 
that  of  trusting  to  an  inaccurate  memory. 
Another  volume  could  be  compiled  of  involun¬ 
tary  errors  and  it  would  be  worth  publishing. 

Her  reference  to  Huxley  is,  for  instance,  on 
the  face  of  it,  inaccurate.  She  attributes  to 
him  a  phrase  of  Sir  Robert  Morier  (the  defin¬ 
ition  of  “I  am  that  I  am”  as  “a  fastidious 
incognito  ”),  and  she  obviously  did  not  see  that 
Huxley,  with  all  his  scepticism,  had  what  might 
be  called  anima  jiaturaliter  Christiana.  My  wife 
as  a  young  girl  heard  an  American  visitor  ask 
Huxley  if  he  had  met  the  celebrated  “Dodo,” 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  only  met  her 
once  when  she  vainly  tried  to  draw  him  into  a 
religious  discussion  at  dinner  and  that  the  lady’s 
mind  did  not  sufficiently  interest  him  for  him  to 
want  a  disputation  with  her  anywhere.  One 
suspedts  that  any  person  who  did  not  feel 
attracted  to  Mrs  Asquith  may  have  been  simi¬ 
larly  misinterpreted  ;  but  she  is  perhaps  not  the 
only  woman  who  has  failed  to  appreciate  those 
whom  she  did  not  attract. 

Making  all  allowance  for  the  above  consider¬ 
ations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  book  has 
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excited  so  much  hostile  criticism.  For  Mrs. 
Asquith  has  simply  followed  the  conviction  or 
most  popular  novelists  that  indiscretion  is  the 
soul  of  good  literature.  Mrs.  Asquith  has 
really  revealed  little  more  than  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  except  that  the  public  have  become 
accustomed  to  receiving  this  information  in 
the  form  of  a  roman  a  clef  instead  of  in  the  more 
straightforward  dress  of  an  autobiography.  The 
reader,  and  especially  the  female  reader,  may 
perhaps  be  worried  by  the  accumulation  of 
testimonials  to  the  captivating  personality  of 
the  writer;  but  so  far  from  this  indicating  vanity 
it  rather  indicates  the  modesty  of  one  who  is 
not  quite  sure  of  herself. 

The  critics  of  the  book  have  frequently  made 
use  of  the  word  “  egotism,”  without  perhaps 
appreciating  that  the  only  really  bad  form  of 
egotism  is  that  of  little  Jack  Horner.  Mrs. 
Asquith’s  egotism  is  of  the  harmless  type  that 
betrays  itself  in  an  irrepressible  sociability.  Not 
content  with  having  poured  out  her  soul  to 
General  Booth  or  any  other  chance  companion, 
she  likes  to  take  the  whole  world  into  her  con¬ 
fidence,  and  in  that  respedt  only  follows  the 
example  of  persons  so  widely  different  as  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  John 
Stuart  Mill. 
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It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  book  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  vulgar  because  it  concerns 
a  number  of  celebrities,  and  one  touch  of 
vulgarity  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ;  never¬ 
theless  it  will  probably  appeal  to  readers  yet 
unborn  to  whom  the  celebrities  have  become 
nothing  but  names.  It  contains  some  really 
valuable  documents,  such  as  the  letters  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Jowett  and  John  Addington  Symonds, 
and  the  more  romantic  and  intimate  passages 
of  the  book  will  always  interest  the  student  both 
of  conventions  and  of  human  nature. 

There  is  one  other  merit  in  a  book  of  this  kind, 
namely,  that  it  will  promote  a  certain  intolerance 
of  books  like  the  biography  of  the  late  Lord  Tennyson 
in  which  the  subjed  becomes  a  well  dressed  lay 
figure  beyond  the  recognition  of  either  friends  or 
enemies.  The  few  pages  about  Tennyson  in  this 
book  are  a  more  life-like  pidure  than  anything  in 
the  biography.  It  is  curious  that  Mrs.  Asquith’s 
time  should  have  been  so  much  taken  up  with 
bookish  men,  for  she  does  not  appear  to  be  really 
interested  in  anything  but  human  beings,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  horses.  She  seldom  indulges 
in  abstrad  speculation,  which  is  a  pity,  for  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  her  real  views  on 
religion.  She  does,  however,  commit  herself  on  the 
quality  of  greatness,  of  which  she  writes  as  follows  :-r 
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“The  first  element  of  greatness  is  fundamental 
humbleness  ( this  should  not  be  confused  with 
servility);  the  second  is  freedom  from  self;  the 
third  is  intrepid  courage,  which,  taken  in  its 
widest  interpretation,  generally  goes  with  truth; 
and  the  fourth  —  the  power  to  love  —  although  I 
have  put  it  last,  is  the  rarest.”  It  is  on  these  grounds 
that  she  considers  Jowett  to  have  been  a  great 
man. 

This  passage  reminds  me  of  a  conversation 
twenty  years  old  with  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Strong. 
I  asked  why  Jowett,  whom  I  had  never  known, 
was  considered  a  great  man,  and  he  replied  that 
Jowett  was  great  in  the  sense  that  Gladstone  was 
great;  it  was  a  question  more  of  quantity  than 
quality.  “There  was  in  them  both  a  great  deal 
of  something;  one  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  but 
whatever  it  was  there  was'-a  great  deal  of  it.”  The 
faCt  remains  that  men  and  women  make  their  mark 
by  sheer  force  of  nervous  energy,  though  in  the 
case  of  men  like  Spinoza  or  Pope  this  energy  may 
be  less  on  the  surface  than  in  other  cases.  Much 
the  same  considerations  apply  to  Mrs.  Asquith’s 
book.  The  sheer  vitality  of  it  pleases  the  reader  as 
much  as  the  vitality  of  her  talk  has  pleased  men  and 
women  of  the  most  various  types,  and  one  may  hope 
that  she  will  not  only  give  us  another  volume  but 
also  print  all  the  protests  and  corrections  which  her 
frank  criticism  and  defective  memory  will  evoke. 
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I  return  to  the  theme  with  which  I  started, 
namely,  that  a  book  of  this  kind  will  do  far  more 
to  advance  the  real  welfare  and  independence 
of  woman  than  any  amount  of  insincere  rhetoric 
about  social  problems.  The  mere  example  of  a 
woman  who  sets  out  to  live  her  own  life  and  think 
her  own  thoughts  is  a  salutary  cure  for  the  parasitic 
instinCt  of  many  women  who  think  that  a  vote 
or  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  valuable  in 
itself.  What  the  world  needs  is  the  woman’s  point 
of  view  in  affairs,  and  most  women  are  far  too 
frightened  to  say  or  do  anything  that  they  think 
likely  to  shock  masculine  opinion.  When  Lady 
Astor,  after  having  divorced  her  first  husband  for 
desertion,  denounces  divorce  as  not  being  good  for 
other  women,  and  when  she  devotes  her  energies 
to  imposing  on  this  country  the  same  childish 
restrictions  of  individual  liberty  that  now  prevail 
in  the  country  of  her  origin,  she  fully  justifies  every 
word  of  objection  raised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith 
to  the  suggestion  that  female  suffrage  would 
necessarily  bring  with  it  the  emancipation  of 
women.  Mrs.  Asquith  has  at  least  shown  the 
courage  of  her  opinions,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  progressive  females  who  are  out  to  take 
what  they  consider  the  safe  side  in  politics,  to  shout 
with  what  they  think  will  be  the  larger  crowd,  and 
to  profess  an  absorbing  interest  in  what  has  been 
compendiously  called  “the  higher  sewage.” 
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The  following  quotation  perhaps  gives  a  better 
key  to  Mrs.  Asquith’s  real  character  than  any 
other  passage  in  the  book:- 

“One  day,  about  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
I  was  thirteen;  I  took  a  letter  out  of  the  pocket 
of  what  I  thought  was  my  skirt  and  read  it;  it  was 
from  Laura  to  my  eldest  sister  Posie,  and  though 
I  do  not  remember  it  all,  one  sentence  was  burnt 
into  me;- 

“  ‘  Does  it  not  seem  extraordinary  that  Margot 
should  be  teaching  a  Sunday  class?’ 

“  I  wondered  why  anyone  should  think  it 
extraordinary:  I  went  upstairs  and  cried  in  a  small 
cupboard,  where  I  generally  disappeared  when  life 
seemed  too  much  for  me. 

“The  Sunday  class  I  taught  need  have  disturbed 
no  one,  for  I  regret  to  relate  that,  after  a  striking 
lesson  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  I  asked  my 
pupils  who  the  Virgin  was,  one  of  the  most 
promising  said 

“  ‘  Queen  Victoria!’ 

“The  idea  had  evidently  gone  abroad  that  I  was 
a  frivolous  charadler;  this  hurt  and  surprised  me. 
Naughtiness  and  frivolity  are  different  and  I  was 
always  deeply  in  earnest.” 

Mrs  Asquith  will  never  cease  to  be  deeply  in 
earnest  just  when  the  world  thinks  her  most 
frivolous. 
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The  motto  of  the  book  is  extremely  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  period  which  it  covers.  It  is  a 
Persian  proverb  which  runs,  “  Les  chiens 
aboyent,  la  caravanne  passe.”  I  cannot  imagine 
any  experience  more  calculated  to  embitter  a 
lady  whose  youth  had  been  spent  in  a  period  of 
almost  unique  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
who  in  middle  age  had  attained  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  her  ambitions,  than  to  endure  the 
strain  first,  of  a  war,  which,  like  all  other  cat¬ 
astrophes,  exposed  human  beings  in  a  discon¬ 
certing  kind  of  nudity,  and  secondly,  of  a 
political  convulsion  which  humiliated  her  hus¬ 
band  and  herself  through  the  meanest  kind  of 
treachery.  The  real  value  of  Mrs.  Asquith’s 
personality  has  been  proved  in  adversity,  and  has 
stood  the  test  very  well.  She  and  Mr.  Asquith 
had  also  to  stand  the  test  of  widespread  calumny. 
During  the  war  emissaries  of  our  Secret  Service 
found  that  applause  could  be  purchased  both  in 
London  and  in  Athens  at  the  price  of  anything 
from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  a  head.  Mrs. 
Asquith,  therefore,  need  not  have  been  surprised 
by  the  stories  which  were  told  about  io 
Downing  Street,  during  her  occupation  of  it  if 
she  had  estimated  humanity  at  its  real  worth  ; 
but  naturally  this  discovery  was  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  shock. 
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It  may  be  said,  not  without  truth  that,  she  was 
not  always  conciliatory  to  those  whom  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  conciliate,  and  that  Mr. 
Asquith  was  far  too  scornful  of  the  rather 
squalid  devices  which  are  necessary  to  control 
democracy  in  a  crisis.  He  thought  of  his  duty 
as  Prime  Minister,  and  was  content  to  do  it 
without  going  as  far  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did  to 
bribe  and  cajole  the  men  who  had  to  be  bribed 
and  cajoled.  His  supreme  honesty  of  purpose 
served  him  well  in  August  1914,  and  he  will 
always  shine  in  English  history  as  the  one  man 
who  at  that  time  knew  what  had  to  be  done  and 
did  it  without  hesitation.  But  the  situation  in 
the  autumn  of  1916  went  beyond  his  control 
because  the  whole  problem  was  then  infinitely 
more  complicated.  Some  of  his  friends  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  him,  and  it  is  delightful  to  read 
the  telegram  which  he  received  from  the  King 
at  the  end  of  the  war  ;  but  the  reader  of  this 
biography  cannot  help  wondering  whether,  if 
he  had  escaped  the  staggering  blow  of  his  son’s 
death  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  end  the  War  in  December  1916. 
The  problem  was  almost  insuperable  owing  to 
the  activities  of  the  war  profiteers,  of  the 
German  Military  Party,  of  Lord  Northcliffe, 
and  of  the  French,  who  were  determined  to 
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recover  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  but  one  does  not  feel 
that  it  was  impossible. 

Then,  again,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  a  bold  declaration  of  British  policy 
in  the  third  week  of  July  1914,  would  merely 
have  postponed  the  war  or  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
supporters  could  not  have  made  the  necessary 
declaration  of  policy  so  long  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  ready  to  stab  them  in  the  back,  so 
perhaps  the  speculation  is  futile.  These, 
however,  are  the  questions  which  incessantly 
crop  up  as  one  reads  this  interesting  volume, 
however  unreasonable  it  may  be  to  expect  the 
author  to  tackle  them.  She  obviously  could 
not  tackle  problems  of  this  magnitude  without 
exposing  herself  to  the  suggestion  that  she  was 
merely  Mr.  Asquith’s  amanuensis  producing  a 
political  manifesto. 

One  can,  therefore,  only  enjoy  what  there  is 
to  enjoy,  namely,  pieces  of  extremely  vivid 
writing  and  very  shrewd  descriptions  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Mrs.  Asquith  shows  her  Scots  blood 
in  combining  a  native  sagacity  of  perception 
with  an  almost  incoherent  sentimentality.  One 
looks  in  vain  for  any  consistent  religious  creed, 
though  there  is  much  about  religion.  It  would 
be  equally  puzzling  to  find  any  consistent  theory 
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of  politics.  Her  whole  point  of  view  is  frankly 
emotional,  and  this  is  surprising  because  The 
Souls,  to  which  she  belonged,  were  supposed  to 
be  essentially  intellectual.  She  is  always  at  her 
best  in  describing  sensations,  and  perhaps  the 
best  bits  of  writing  in  the  book  are  her  descrip¬ 
tions  of  riding  Dandelion  and  being  thrown 
off  him,  and  her  vivid  impression  of  Edward  VII. 
It  is  disappointing  only  to  get  one  letter  from 
Raymond  Asquith,  though  that  letter  is  most 
vivid  and  interesting.  If  a  biography  of  him 
is  to  appear  one  might  be  content  to  hear  so 
little  of  him  ;  but  if  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
intended  the  reader  might  naturally  wish  to 
hear  more  about  him,  if  only  because  his  death 
in  September  1916  probably  contributed  more 
than  any  other  event  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Asquith  in  December  1916.  There  have 
indeed  been  unpleasant  rumours  that  newspaper 
editors  were  told  that  Mr.  Asquith  ought  to 
resign  owing  to  the  shock  of  the  bereavement. 

New  caravans  are  passing  and  new  dogs  are 
barking.  Both  the  caravans  and  the  dogs  are 
considerably  shabbier  and  nastier  than  they  were 
when  Mrs.  Asquith’s  second  volume  begins. 
The  civilisation  of  Europe  is  still  in  grave 
jeopardy,  and  the  civilisation  of  other  contin¬ 
ents  is  not  even  up  to  the  standard  of  Europe. 
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But  the  fadts  have  to  be  faced  and  the  human 
race  has  to  continue.  There  are  few  men  and 
women  to-day  who  feel  that  the  future  contains 
the  promise  of  anything  better  than  the  present. 
This  book  is  in  many  ways  ragged  and  incom¬ 
plete  ;  but  probably  this  is  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  author  as  of  circumstances.  It  has, 
however,  one  great  virtue,  namely,  the  virtue  of 
courage.  Mrs.  Asquith  sets  the  world  a  great 
example,  namely,  that  of  facing  every  kind  of 
adventure  without  thinking  too  much  of  the 
consequences  ;  and  it  is  only  men  and  women 
of  this  type  who  are  at  all  capable  of  restoring 
some  kind  of  order  and  decency  to  human 
affairs. 
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WHEN  this  paper  started  in  1 9 1 1  the 
creed  of  Socialism  as  the  expression 
of  collective  human  wisdom  was  at 
its  zenith.  The  history  of  the  last 
ten  years  has  engendered  some 
pardonable  scepticism  in  the  existence  of  any 
collective  human  intelligence  and  particularly  in 
Socialism.  We  can  all  remember  the  derisive  phrases 
of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Shaw  wrote  a 
whole  essay  about  a  strange  monster  that  he  calls 
“the  Chesterbelloc”  and  which  embodied  all  the 
creed  of  crazy  individualism.  Mr.  Wells  ridiculed 
Messrs  Belloc  and  Chesterton  because  they  desired 
a  state  in  which  property  is  widely  distributed,  a 
community  of  independent  families  protected  by 
law,  and  an  intelligent  democratic  statecraft.  He 
also  said  that  they  were  unfriendly  to  any 
organisation  of  scientific  research.  “They  present 
a  conception  of  vinous,  loudly-singing,  earthy, 
toiling,  custom-ruled,  wholesome,  and  insanitary 
men.”  Nevertheless  Mr.  Wells  was  quite  pleased 
when  Mr.  Belloc  denounced  Fabianism  as  the 
Servile  State;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
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Cecil  Chesterton  admitted  that  England  had  ceased 
to  be  an  assemblage  of  village  communes. 

Making  allowance,  however,  for  occasional 
qualification,  it  may  be  broadly  said  that  all  the 
“progressive”  thinkers  of  1 9 1 1  violently  attacked 

(1)  the  conception  of  the  family  as  a  social  unit; 

(2)  the  idea  of  private  property  and  especially 
peasant  proprietorship ;  and  (3)  the  idea  of  individual 
liberty.  “The  Great  State”  was  to  be  the  triumph 
of  the  townsman  and  the  wage-earner  over  the 
peasant  and  the  small  proprietor.  These  writers  did 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  fa<5t  that  democracy  has 
never  expressed  the  general  will  of  the  community 
except  on  a  small  scale.  In  ancient  Athens,  in 
medieval  Florence,  in  Geneva  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  Monaco  to-day,  democracy  worked 
and  still  works  without  a  caucus  and  without 
destroying  the  rights  of  private  property.  The 
outstanding  problem  of  modern  civilisation  is  how 
to  run  society  on  a  large  scale.  Whether  we  take 
industrial  society  from  the  inside  or  what  is  called 
Imperialism  from  the  outside,  there  is  a  perpetual 
swing  between  what  Havelock  Ellis  calls  “detum¬ 
escence  and  intumescence”,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
fear  that  even  if  Imperialism  is  never  checked  by 
war  and  poverty  the  resulting  proliferation  would 
bring  about  first  paralysis  and  then  death. 
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All  human  society  is  conditioned  by  the  institut¬ 
ions  of  the  family  and  private  property  and  by  the 
production  of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
It  follows  that  the  producers  of  food,  who  live  on 
the  land  and  will  not  usually  cultivate  it  except 
as  private  owners  or  participators  will  usually  rule 
the  roost.  In  modern  history  the  landowners  always 
seem  to  win.  The  Great  Rebellion  in  England  was 
initiated  and  carried  to  its  conclusion  by  the  big 
landowners  who  controlled  the  food  supply.  In 
France  the  peasants  took  the  land  and,  on  being 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  it,  built  up  the  new 
commonwealth  of  France.  In  Russia  the  peasant 
has  also  taken  the  land  and  remains  master  of  the 
situation.  It  may  be  true  that  he  cannot  cultivate 
enough  land  to  feed  the  community  without  the 
resources  of  modern  science,  such  as  nitrates  and 
machinery;  but  he  can  at  least  cultivate  the  land 
to  produce  as  much  as  he  wants  personally.  And 
Lenin  discovered,  as  the  Germans  discovered  in 
the  Ukraine,  that  you  cannot  cultivate  land  by  a 
military  organisation,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  peasant  disgorge  his  horde  of  crops. 

Men  like  Lenin  are  of  course  fiercely  opposed 
to  any  kind  of  individual  liberty;  but  his  activities 
have  at  least  demonstrated  to  the  world,  at 
disproportionate  cost,  that  in  the  long  run  the 
peasant  controls  production  and  that  no  kind 
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of  individual  liberty  is  possible  unless  the  political 
machinery  of  the  world  is  based  on  the  natural  units 
of  society  and  on  a  fairly  equal  distribution 
of  property. 

The  great  problem  of  the  modern  world  is  to 
devise  a  commonwealth  which  is  not  too  big  for  its 
boots  and  which  does  not  crush  individual  initiative. 
This  discovery  may  be  facilitated  by  improvements 
in  mechanical  science,  which,  by  getting  more 
work  done  by  machinery,  will  emancipate  more 
human  beings  and  allow  them  to  live  the  lives 
of  normal  men  and  women.  But  what  is  wanted 
above  all  is  much  more  solid  thinking  on  the  part 
of  those  who  undertake  to  govern  the  world,  and 
a  far  better  education  of  youth  in  political  science. 
The  deplorable  fad:  about  the  modern  world  is  that 
the  old  nonsense  of  1 9 1 1  still  persists  as  if  the  events 
of  the  last  ten  years  had  never  occurred.  A  particular 
instance  of  this  occurs  to  me  in  certain  correspond¬ 
ence  which  adorns  the  columns  of  the  “New 
Statesman”.  There  still  appear  to  be  extraordinary 
persons  who  consider  that  the  State  can  construct 
and  administer  a  system  of  inquisition  into  the  most 
private  affairs  of  human  condud:  on  the  model 
of  Calvin.  Such  writers  apologise  for  these  notions 
by  protesting  that  the  State  is  not  interfering  with 
individual  morality  but  “merely  creating  a  strong 
impulse  of  public  disapproval  of  anti-social  condud:.  ” 
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They  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  although  the 
State  can  expressly  favour  one  course  of  conduct  in 
preference  to  another  the  principles  of  good  conduct 
come  from  within  and  not  from  without.  Mis¬ 
chievously  interfering  legislation  either  creates 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  perhaps 
more  commonly  produces  a  frame  of  mind  in  which 
the  citizen  merely  decides  what  is  right  or  wrong 
by  consulting  his  solicitor  or  looking  up  the 
Statute  Book. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  appears  in  regard 
to  marriage.  If  a  man  deserts  a  woman  who 
has  for  all  intents  and  purposes  been  his  wife 
and  marries  another  woman,  the  second  union  is 
meritorious  and  the  other  is  not.  If  a  man  tricks 
his  wife  into  adultery  and  then  divorces  her  because 
he  wishes  to  marry  another  woman  without  being 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  his  first  wife, 
this  arrangement  is  again  quite  respectable.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  society  ought  to  be  more  censorious 
than  it  already  is  in  judging  individuals;  but  I  do  say 
that  the  modern  Colledtivist  is  creating  a  society 
in  which  before  deciding  on  any  given  adt  the 
individual  asks  himself,  not  what  is  moral,  but 
what  is  legal.  And  unless  our  rulers  are  going  to 
set  up  a  Mosaic  system  of  legislation  legality  can 
never  supply  the  place  of  morality. 
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DE  Montesquieu  has  written  that  any 
given  citizen  is  inclined  to  attribute 
liberty  to  any  government  which  is  in 
accordance  with  his  own  habits  and 
inclinations,  and  one  of  the  most 
obvious  fads  about  modern  democracy  is  that  every 
eledor  likes  to  think  that  he  is  being  governed  by 
some  person  like  himself.  It  is  clear,  for  instance, 
that  some  persons  are  excited  to  fury  by  the 
spedacle  of  a  Jew  in  the  Ministry.  Such  persons 
may  be  assumed  to  dislike  and  avoid  the  company 
of  Jews  in  private  life.  They  intensely  dislike  the 
idea  of  any  Jew  exerting  any  authority  over  a 
Gentile  community.  I  have  no  such  prejudice 
against  Jews,  for  whose  cynical  intelligence  I  have 
a  profound  resped:;  but  I  objed  no  less  intensely 
to  the  domination  of  Welshmen,  with  whom  I 
habitually  associate,  rightly  or  wrongly,  much 
petty  chicanery.  If  we  cross  St.  George’s  Channel 
we  find  that  the  Irish  have  the  same  sort  of  prejudice 
against  the  dominion  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen 
or  Welshmen;  though  we  have  not  yet  tried  a 
Jewish  secretary  as  an  experiment. 
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If  we  go  back  a  hundred  years  we  find  that  up  to 
1800  the  English  people  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  worried  about  the  character  of  their 
rulers.  Almost  any  kind  would  do  provided  he  was 
not  a  Catholic,  and  almost  any  minister  so  long  as 
he  was  a  nobleman  or  a  country  gentleman.  As 
from  1832  the  British  Cabinet  Minister  was  for 
the  most  part  either  a  big  landlord  who  was  fairly 
congenial  to  the  rustic  middle  class,  or  a  big 
manufacturer  who  was  also  congenial  to  the  urban 
middle  class.  From  1  840  to  1 900  the  minister  was 
either  a  Victorian  gentleman  or  a  fairly  good 
imitation  of  one. 

About  1900  comparatively  poor  men  began 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  politics,  and  this 
new  developement  was  applauded  because  it  was 
considered  democratic.  These  men,  however,  still 
kept  up  all  the  externals  of  Victorian  respectability, 
and  even  Labour  Members  adhered  and  still  do 
adhere  to  these  conventions. 

There  was,  however,  a  breaking  point  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  oration  at  Limehouse.  After  the 
first  shock  had  subsided  it  appeared  that  a  huge 
mass  of  the  electorate  were  really  pleased  to  think 
that  a  minister  could  indulge  in  racy,  unconventional 
language  about  dukes  and  landlords.  The  religion 
of  Great  Britain  is  predominantly  Nonconformist, 
in  ethics  if  not  in  theology,  and  the  success  of  Mr. 
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Lloyd  George  indicated  a  certain  victory  of  Chapel 
over  Church.  A  certain  number  of  people  felt 
cheered  by  the  reflection  that  a  Public  School  and 
University  education  was  no  longer  the  only  avenue 
to  political  eminence.  Under  the  old  regime  it  was 
always  impossible  for  a  politician  to  be  made  a 
co-respondent,  though  he  might  be  divorced  by  his 
wife  if  he  did  not  defend  the  suit.  Now,  however, 
it  became  almost  compulsory  for  politicians  to 
drink  ginger  ale  in  public  and  to  attend  small 
conventicles  on  Sundays. 

How  long  the  Nonconformist  type  of  politician 
will  last  remains  to  be  seen.  Quite  probably  we  are 
approaching  a  time  when  our  rulers  will  have  to 
be  conspicuously  horny-handed  and  ill-dressed.  They 
will  have  to  adopt  the  manners  of  a  Keir  Hardie 
and  drink  nothing  more  exciting  than  barley-water. 
The  electorate  will  insist  that  a  minister  must  be 
properly  representative;  that  is  to  say  he  must  not 
be  in  the  least  different  from  the  majority  of  the 
electorate.  This  is  already  the  case  in  Russia,  where 
any  man  in  decent  clothes  is  in  hourly  danger 
of  being  killed  as  well  as  robbed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  new  faCtor  has  been  created 
by  the  appearance  of  a  lady  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lady  Astor  is  likely  to  remain  ladylike 
even  if  the  male  M.P.  is  compelled  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  the  ordinary  cad.  The  interesting 
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question  is  whether  her  successors  will  follow  her 
footsteps  or  whether  they  will  adopt  the  manners 
of  the  ordinary  flapper.  It  would  be  rash  to  attempt 
any  prophecy  after  the  surprises  of  the  last  five 
years;  but  it  looks  as  if  the  next  decade  would 
produce  many  interesting  examples  of  “represent¬ 
ative”  types  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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P—"fr“*“^HIS  novel  has  the  fascination  of  all  books 
1  of  adventure,  and  it  is  written  quite  as 
well  as  Mr.  John  Buchan’s  books  in  the 
|  same  vein.  Its  popular  success  is,  therefore, 

assured,  apart  from  the  fadt  that  it  won 
the  prize  in  Hodder  and  Stoughton’s  Great  First 
Novel  Competition.  Most  of  the  critics,  however, 
appear  to  treat  the  book  as  if  it  were  a  first  rate 
shocker,  and  discreetly  ignore  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  political  philosophy  of  the  author.  That 
philosophy,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Distributive 
State.  In  our  time  we  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
property  is  the  only  security  for  liberty  and  that  the 
small  holding  is  the  only  antidote  to  the  Servile  State. 
But  Mr.  Baines  carries  us  a  step  further.  He  shows 
how  if  the  yeoman  population  were  suddenly 
to  emerge  again,  the  whole  fabric  of  industrial 
civilisation  would  be  ruined.  The  whole  theme 
of  the  book  is  the  struggle  between  two  groups. 
The  one  group  represents  the  politicians  who  are 
forced  by  international  financiers  into  a  secret 
campaign  against  the  small  holders,  whom  they  try 
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to  defeat  by  destroying  a  wonderful  fertiliser  which 
is  all  concentrated  on  the  coast  of  Essex.  The  other 
group  consists  of  four  or  five  astute  but  warm-hearted 
men  and  women  who  discover  the  development 
of  the  plot  which  is  to  result  in  the  small  holders 
giving  up  their  land  in  a  panic  and  handing  it  over 
to  the  financiers. 

The  story  is  post-dated  in  1940,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  a  wise  concession  to  the  reader  who  is  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  conspiracies  of  the  kind 
here  described  can  possibly  occur  in  contemporary 
England.  Nevertheless  the  book  has  an  extraordinary 
atmosphere  of  reality,  and  the  author  obviously 
knows  how  many  transactions  are  conducted  under 
the  rose.  And  he  seems  even  better  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  mentality  of  many  men  who  rule 
this  country  by  mass  suggestion.  He  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  free  with  his  murders;  but  otherwise  the 
atmosphere  is  hardly  exaggerated.  The  only  other 
criticism,  which  is  after  all  not  very  important,  is 
that  his  characters  make  no  use  of  wireless  telegraphy 
or  telephony,  or  of  aerial  traffic. 

As  I  read  the  book  I  could  not  help  recalling 
a  rather  noisy  controversy  between  the  editors 
of  the  “New  Witness”  and  Mr.  H.G. Wells  in  the 
“Daily  News”.  Mr.  Wells,  inreviewing  a  book  of 
mine,  had  suggested  as  politely  as  he  could  that  I, 
together  with  many  others,  was  unable  to 
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preserve  my  mental  balance  because  I  listened 
to  the  base  insinuations  of  Mr.  Belloc  and  the 
Chestertons  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
British  Empire.  Mr.  Wells  admitted  that  I  was 
not  at  that  time  an  anti-Semite,  nor  have  I  become 
so  since;  but  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  any  members 
of  the  governing  class  of  this  country  could  ever  be 
led  astray  by  the  desire  to  carry  out  a  policy 
dictated  by  plutocrats. 

Mr.  Wells  no  doubt  shared  the  general  public 
opinion  of  his  time,  and  expressed  it  with  his 
customary  humour  and  eloquence.  Mr.  Belloc  and 
the  Chestertons  were  always  throwing  mud,  and 
their  readers  and  admirers  were  being  perpetually 
misled  by  the  mud-throwing  campaign.  Much  has 
happened  in  the  last  five  years;  but  it  is  rather 
surprising  after  so  short  an  interval  of  time  to  find 
Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  awarding  the  first 
prize  to  a  novel  based  on  pre-suppositions  compared 
with  which  the  suggestions  of  the  New  Witness 
are  as  milk  and  water. 

Mr.  Baines  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  really 
brilliant  piece  of  work,  which  will  certainly  do 
much  to  dissipate  the  curious  sentimental  haze 
through  which  the  average  Briton  regards  his  rulers, 
owing  to  what  the  author  describes  as  “their 
carefully  cultivated  powers  of  mass-suggestion 
over  the  urban  population.” 
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JUST  now  there  tends  to  be  sporadic  talk, 
especially  in  intellectual  circles,  which  is 
hostile  to  what  is  called  French  Imperialism 
and  favours  “fair  play”  to  Germany  after  hard 
fighting  against  odds.(i)  How  far  this  talk 
is  spontaneous  or  how  far  it  derives  from  financiers 
to  whom  Germany  is  an  abiding  financial  unit 
of  Europe  is  not  quite  discoverable;  but  at  any  rate 
the  talk  goes  on.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from 
1840  to  1900  there  was  a  steady  growth  of 
pro-German  and  anti-French  feeling  in  Great 
Britain.  To  the  Victorian  mind  Germany  was, 
in  Carlyle’s  words,  “God-fearing,  patient,  and 
laborious”,  while  France  was  full  of  military 
aggression,  irreligion,  and  improper  jokes.  There 
was,  however,  always  a  minority  of  Englishmen 
who  were  instinctively  and  sentimentally  pro- 
French.  The  aesthetic  and  literary  men  with  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mind  were  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  country  of  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  and  Watteau, 
while  Germany  naturally  attracted  the  more  stolid 
and  pious  type  of  person  with  a  taste  for  music. 
Then  again  there  was  the  intellectual  snob,  at 
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Oxford  (and  elsewhere),  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Belloc,  believed  whatever  he  was  told  by  “Professor 
Waldteufel,  who  lived  in  Woodstock  Road.” 

The  War  changed  all  this;  but  the  emotions 
of  the  War  will  naturally  not  last  for  ever,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  anti-German  feeling  in  this 
country  to-day  is  slightly  conventional.  A  firm 
of  music  publishers  will,  for  instance,  decline  to 
publish  any  setting  of  Heine’s  words  to  music, 
although  Heine  was  anathema  to  the  patriotic 
German.  On  the  other  hand,  the  close  contact 
between  France  and  England  during  the  War  made 
many  Englishmen  acquainted  with  obvious  incon¬ 
veniences  in  the  French  temperament  which  were 
not  always  apparent  to  those  for  whom  France  was 
always  a  holiday  ground.  The  French  are  essentially 
Conservatives,  artists,  and  individualists.  This 
perhaps  applies  to  Italy  and  Spain  as  well;  but 
probably  the  oBroi  will  remain  longer  in  France  than 
anywhere  else.  To  have  seen  an  English  lady  of  the 
Rossetti  type  protest  against  her  handbag  being 
searched  for  beef  and  ham  at  a  Paris  terminus  is 
always  a  delightful  memory  to  me;  but  the  zeal  for 
such  investigation  has  certainly  not  been  softened  by 
the  War 

To  the  English  mind  the  nationalism  of  France 
is  sometimes  disconcerting.  When  a  young  man  I 
cashed  a  series  of  cheques  with  a  French  bank;  but 
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when  I  came  to  cash  the  last  1  was  incautious 
enough  to  mention  that  I  was  leaving  Paris  for 
London.  The  cashier,  who  was  genially  counting 
out  notes,  hurridly  withdrew  them  and  declined  to 
cash  the  cheque! 

Then  again,  the  French  have  a  different  standard 
of  comfort  in  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements 
largely  because  they  are  too  much  absorbed  in 
higher  matters  to  worry  about  what  seems  quite  a 
minor  amenity.  This,  however,  sometimes  disturbs 
the  British  mind,  which  is  much  more  meticulous 
on  these  points.  The  qualities  of  these  defects  must 
not  of  course  be  omitted.  France  in  general  and  Paris 
in  particular  will  always  be  a  happy  haven  for  the 
Briton  and  the  American;  for  France  vindicates  the 
natural  pleasures  of  life  in  a  way  which  cannot 
flourish  under  the  incubus  of  Anglo-Saxon  Puritan¬ 
ism.  And  Berlin  was  always  a  glaring  example  of 
how  not  to  imitate  Paris. 

There  is,  however,  to-day  some  danger  of  France 
losing  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  influence  on 
Great  Britain.  The  “Times”  is  perhaps  the  only 
paper  which  stands  whole-heartedly  for  the  Entente. 
In  other  journals  one  sees  very  clearly  the  pervading 
influence  of  Mr.  Keynes’s  book  about  the  peace 
of  Versailles.  This  influence  tends  not  so  much  to 
be  pro-German  as  anti-French.  Great  Britain  and 
America  seem  to  be  expecting  international  ideas 
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to  flourish  in  France.  But  these  ideas  clash  rather 
violently  with  the  Toryism  and  individualism 
of  France.  They  clash,  of  course,  just  as  violently 
with  German  ideas ;  but  the  Germans  are,  as  a  rule, 
less  frank  in  expressing  themselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  most  important 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  to  take  stock 
of  prevailing  sentiments;  for  real  public  opinion, 
like  the  wind,  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  So  far  back 
as  I  can  remember  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
French  were  real  brothers,  however  irritating  their 
search  for  beef  and  ham  and  tobacco  might  be  on 
occasions;  and  also  that  I,  like  other  Englishmen, 
had  much  more  to  learn  from  France  than  from 
Germany.  But  those  who  share  this  sentiment  must 
not  be  idle  and  allow  British  sentiment  to  go  back 
to  where  it  was  in  1914,  when  the  more  promising 
young  men  at  the  Universities  fell  into  the 
deplorable  habit  of  spending  their  vacations  in 
Germany  and  never  going  near  France. 

Critics  of  France  should  note  the  kind  of  books 
and  meals  they  can  obtain  at  (say)  the  Gare  de  Lyon 
and  refled:  on  the  kind  of  books  and  meals  they 
can  obtain  at  (say)  Waterloo  Station.  If  after  that 
they  believe  with  Jowett  that“Ici  on  parle  fran9ais” 
is  the  real  motto  over  the  gates  of  hell  then  let 
them  go  to  Berlin  and  stay  there. 
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THE  time  has  now  come  to  take  stock 
of  our  commercial  relations,  present  and 
future,  with  Germany.  It  was  of  course 
obvious  to  any  man  or  woman  of 
commonsense  that  when  the  War  ended 
some  sort  of  commercial  relation  would  have  to 
exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

It  is  high  time  to  get  rid  of  the  atmospher 
of  atrocity  in  which  all  Germans  have  been  involved 
every  day  in  every  British  newspaper.  The  German 
is  not  wholly  unintelligible;  he  is  not  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  ogre  or  cannibal  or  lunatic.  The  German 
atrocities  in  Belgium  and  at  Wittenberg  were  due 
to  quite  obvious  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
German  is  timid;  in  the  second  place,  he  was 
compelled  under  pain  of  death  to  be  frightful  in 
Belgium;  and  in  the  third  place,  he  was  taught  by 
his  Prussian  instructors  that  he  could  produce  no 
efFeCt  on  persons  who  were  not  German  except  by 
intimidation.  Finally,  one  must  remember  that  the 
German  was  logical  about  war  as  the  Englishman 
was  not.  The  German  felt  and  was  taught  that  war 
was  a  thoroughly  disgusting  business  and  that  wars 
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-are  only  won  by  those  who  are  least  squeamish 
about  the  realities  of  war.  His  instincf  harmonised 
with  his  reasoned  apprehension  of  the  whole 
situation.  The  result  was  that  the  German  behaved 
rather  like  Mr.  Wells’s  Invisible  Man ,  and  that  for 
another  fifty  years  air-raids  and  every  other  kind 
of  frightfulness  will  be  associated  with  Germany 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  all 
these  characteristics  have  their  uses  in  time  of  peace. 
The  naturalised  British  subjeCt  of  German  origin 
has  usually  been  a  thoroughly  estimable  character, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  the  hyphenated  American  has  had 
a  good  record  as  a  citizen.  The  German  is 
impressionable,  docile,  and  orderly,  and  he  can  be 
moulded  to  the  defence  of  excellent  ideals.  In  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Japan  we  might  find  him  a 
most  useful  ally.  If  we  remember  what  the  British 
public  was  like  just  before  1 900  and  the  popular 
poems  Mr.  Kipling  wrote  about  that  period  we 
can  realise  what  we  might  have  been  but  for  the 
Celtic  Fringe  and  the  Boer  War. 

The  normal  attitude  of  the  Englishman  to  the 
German  has  been  one  of  amiable  contempt,  if  we 
leave  out  Fabian  circles.  Since  the  War,  however, 
the  Briton  has  realised  that  the  German  has  a 
stronger  sense  of  national  unity.  For  the  Prussians 
have  drilled  into  the  German  a  queer  sense 
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of  religion  of  the  State,  which  was  strongly 
associated  with  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  but  might 
conceivably  continue  even  if  that  dynasty  were 
extinguished.  The  nationalism  of  Europe  is  quite 
different  to  the  feelings  of  the  Englishman  who  is 
not  by  temperament  either  a  nationalist  or  an 
imperialist.  Nor  is  the  Englishman  necessarily  an 
individualist.  His  loyalty  is  temperamentally  local, 
regimental,  institutional,  collegiate,  or  departmental, 
He  is  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the  State  as  such. 
The  most  deadly  battles  are  fought  between 
departments  and  rural  or  urban  district  councils. 
No  man  can  be  more  pugnacious  than  the 
bureaucrat,  the  general,  the  don,  or  the  municipal 
official.  British  patriotism  is  in  faCt  essentially  local. 
My  own  patriotism,  so  far  as  it  is  instinctive,  is 
limited  to  London  and  the  home  counties,  and  the 
mere  memory  of  Manchester  makes  me  feel 
treasonable.  Probably  any  citizen  of  Great  Britain 
would  make  some  similar  admission  if  he  were 
carefully  cross-examined.  It  is,  however,  this  very 
faCt  which  makes  it  easier  for  a  Briton  than  for 
anyone  else  to  think  internationally.  A  Frenchman 
can  unify  France  as  an  objeCt  of  patriotism, 
whereas  it  is  impossible  for  a  British  subjeCt  to 
conceive  of  the  British  Empire  as  an  objeCt  of 
really  intimate  affeCtion.  The  Briton  can  think 
internationally  with  far  more  ease  than  the  citizen 
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of  any  other  European  country,  and  it  is  therefore 
our  duty  to  begin  thinking  internationally  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  an 
accomplished  fa£t. 
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Obsequamur  regibus 
Modo  jungant  reges 
Libertatem  legibus 

o 

Liberti  leges  ! 

Lege  sic  solutior 
Leges  amet  certas 


Sic  parendo  tutior 
Nostra  stet  libertas. 
Donee  or  as  lAnglice 
oAlma  lux  fovebit 
Flore  at  Etona! 

F lor eat  Flore  bit! 


ETON  and  Etoniana  are  not  perhaps 
altogether  unimportant  to  the  readers 
of  the  “  New  Witness,”  because  Eton 
in  the  nineteenth  century  at  any  rate 
stood  for  clean  government,  and  we 
had  no  Marconi  scandals.  I  admit  that  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  an  Eton  Colleger,  could  gen¬ 
erally  ascertain  the  price  of  any  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  at  least  there 
was  no  concealment  in  his  policy,  and  if 
a  man  in  the  eighteenth  century  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  knew 
what  to  expect  and  there  was  no  atmosphere 
of  pretence.  There  was,  therefore,  a  certain 
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intelledtual  honesty  about  the  corruption  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  does  not  distinguish 
that  of  the  twentieth  century.  Even  in  the 
eighteenth  century  corruption  did  not  extend  to 
Cabinet  Ministers.  Walpole  made  a  large 
fortune  out  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  ;  but  he 
was  always  at  pains  to  tell  the  public  that  it  was 
a  swindle.  When  we  come  to  the  nineteenth 
century  the  ministers  are  equally  honest.  No 
one  who  has  seen  at  Eton  the  exquisite  and  fas¬ 
tidious  portrait  of  Lord  Grey  as  a  young 
Etonian  can  help  feeling  that  it  is  better,  as  Mr. 
Belloc  writes,  to  be  governed  by  gentlemen 
rather  than  by  cads. 

The  Eton  of  our  time  was  more  particularly 
moulded  by  Edmond  Warre  than  by  any  other 
personality,  for  the  Provost  of  his  day.  Dr. 
Hornby,  was  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive 
influence,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Dr. 
Warre  returned  to  Eton  as  a  Provost  in  1909 
after  being  Headmaster  from  1884  to  1905. 
The  ordinary  professional  man  is  inclined  to 
envy  the  schoolmaster  for  his  ample  holidays, 
which  certainly  seem  excessive  to  anyone  like  a 
doctor  or  a  solicitor,  who  does  not  enjoy  more 
than  a  fortnight  in  the  year.  The  schoolmaster 
on  the  other  hand  gets  at  least  fifteen  weeks  and 
often  has  very  little  to  show  in  the  way  of 
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literary  work  for  his  leisure.  Dr.  Warre,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  never  to  have  been  idle  for  a 
moment,  and  during  the  half  never  slept  more 
than  four  hours. 

N evertheless  the  modern  schoolmaster  has  a  very 
difficult  job.  He  has  to  teach  schoolboys  ethical 
and  theological  beliefs  which  have  long  been 
scouted.  Every  schoolmaster  at  Eton  has  to  talk  to 
his  pupils  as  if  the  Anglican  creed  were  not  only 
credible  but  also  accepted  as  true  by  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  population;  and  in  order  to  preserve 
his  ethical  teaching  he  finds  it  necessary  to  exclude 
the  work  of  Fielding,  who  was  not  only  an 
Etonian  but  also  the  greatest  novelist  that 
England  has  produced,  from  the  School  Library. 
It  is  true  that  King  George  the  Fourth  was  not 
prevented  from  presenting  the  School  Library 
with  the  Delphin  Classics  ;  but  schoolmasters 
calculate  that  only  one  per  cent  of  the  boys  will 
read  Greek  or  Latin  books  with  any  notion  of 
deriving  a  pleasure  from  them.  Edmond  Warre, 
however,  was  particularly  fortunate  in  his 
qualities.  He  had  a  very  innocent  mind  in  the 
region  of  morals,  and  in  early  youth  he  man¬ 
aged  to  swallow  the  creed  of  the  Church  of 
England  without  reje&ing  any  particle  of  it.  In 
my  last  year  at  Eton  he  lent  me  one  of  his  old 
Balliol  notebooks  in  which  he  and  Lord  Bowen 
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had  written  a  dialogue  between  Faith  and 
Reason,  and  in  which,  needless  to  say,  he  repre¬ 
sented  Faith  and  Bowen  Reason.  The  faith 
was  in  this  case  comprehensive  enough,  though 
it  was  clear  that  Warre,  like  many  other  be¬ 
lievers,  felt  that  no  brick  in  the  building  could 
be  safely  withdrawn  without  endangering  the 
whole  edifice  itself. 

Warre  was  by  temperament  a  Tory  ;  but  he 
had  a  profound  respect  for  liberty,  which  I  fear 
I  severely  tested  in  my  last  years  at  Eton.  I 
was  anxious  to  read  History  instead  of  the  rather 
obsolete  Theology  which  formed  part  of  the 
Newcastle  Examination.  Warre  thought  that 
no  Colleger  ought  ever  to  be  exempt  from  that 
examination,  and  he  was  therefore  pained  by  my 
refusal  to  enter  it.  When  I  suggested  that  it 
was  useful  to  write  essays  as  well  as  Latin  verse 
he  said  that  a  boy  should  not  run  before  he 
could  walk.  In  the  end,  however,  he  most 
amiably  accepted  the  situation  and  indulged 
my  heresies  with  the  greatest  tolerance. 

He  has  at  any  rate  been  fortunate  in  his  bio¬ 
grapher.  This  biography  might  have  been 
very  dull  and  very  long,  whereas  it  is  short  and 
lively.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  quite  as  inveterate  a 
Tory  as  the  late  Dr.  Warre  ;  but  he  manfully 
suppresses  the  more  intolerant  side  of  it,  and  the 
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suppression  gives  a  certain  tang  to  his  style. 
For  example,  he  describes  an  American  pro¬ 
gramme  for  a  Parliament  of  Religions  in 
Chicago,  and  after  enumerating  the  religions  in 
question  he  adds,  “  Even  Christianity  was  not  to 
be  left  without  its  exponents.” 

Liberty,  however,  has  its  drawbacks,  and  it  is 
entirely  due  to  Dr.  Warre’s  respect  for  liberty 
that  such  a  house  as  that  which  Mr.  Shane 
describes  as  “  Morley’s  ”  could  possibly  exist. 
Mr.  Leslie  admits  this  generously  enough  ;  but 
throughout  his  novel  there  runs  a  continuous 
protest  against  the  athleticism  and  the  neglect 
of  the  things  of  the  mind  which  is  in  his  view 
characteristic  of  modern  Eton.  Mr.  Leslie’s 
protest  is  to  some  extent  corroborated  by  a  letter 
in  1907  from  Mr.  Luxmoore  to  Dr.  Warre 
which  Mr.  Fletcher  prints  at  length.  Mr. 
Leslie  picks  out  as  part  of  this  programme  the 
antagonism  of  Dr.  Hornby  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Cory  and  Mr.  Oscar  Browning.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  answer  to  this  is  that  the  late  Mr. 
Warre  Cornish  and  Mr.  Rawlins,  together  with 
Mr.  Luxmoore,  spent  their  lives  at  Eton  and 
were  intimate  friends  of  both  Hornby  and  Warre. 
Certainly  I  know  of  no  other  school  which  pro¬ 
duced  so  many  scholars  of  this  type  who  were 
at  once  so  eager  to  promote  sound  learning  with- 
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out  spoiling  or  over-stimulating  their  pupils. 

Mr.  Leslie  in  his  preface  suggests  that 
Eton  has  ceased  to  produce  good  writers.  He 
omits  from  his  list  all  modern  writers,  both  men 
of  the  older  generation  like  the  Poet  Laureate 
and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  as  well  as  writers  like 
Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  and  himself.  After  all, 
poeta  nascitur  non  fit ,  and  Eton  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  a  poet  like  the  present  Vice- 
Provost. 

Mr.  Leslie,  however,  is  by  no  means  hyper¬ 
critical.  His  book  is  a  fine  story  in  itself  and  is  a 
wonderful  study  of  Eton  as  an  institution  from 
its  origin  down  to  the  present  day  No  man 
can  have  wasted  his  time  at  Eton  who  could 
write  the  following  passages.  The  first  describes 
the  portraits  in  the  Provost’s  Lodge  which  every 
Eton  Boy  used  to  give  to  the  Headmaster  on 
leaving. 

“There  was  Reynolds’s  foxy  little  Duke  of 
Gordon,  whose  brother  History  describes  as 
sometime  riotous,  and  Charles  James  Fox  as  a 
schoolboy,  with  dark  lustrous  locks  over  his  ears, 
large  black  eyebrows,  and  a  prominent  nose  above 
lips  that  curled  with  the  dream  of  some  coming 
speech.  Too  wicked  and  witty  for  school,  he 
was  already  Eton’s  prodigy  and  darling,  and  well 
aware  that  impudence  covers  a  multitude  of 
mistakes.  There  was  Gainsborough’s  young 
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Lord  Granby,  but,  above  all,  Romney’s  incom¬ 
parable  studies  of  the  ringleted,  half-serious, 
half-exuberant  boys  in  whose  features  his 
mystic  brush  seemed  to  limn  their  future,  pic¬ 
tures  of  such  as  Grenville,  Grey,  and  Wellesley 
in  their  morning  prime.  Wellesley,  the  future 
Indian  Viceroy,  with  deep-set  eyes  and  Roman 
features,  the  typical  and  perfect  amator  Eton# , 
whose  own  epitaph  was  written  in  her  praise,  and 
whose  body  was  buried  in  her  Chapel  : 

“Si  qua  meum  vita  decursu  gloria  nomen 

auxerit ,  aut  si  quis  nobilitarit  honos, 
munerisy  Almay  tui  est,  Alirix  ;  da  terra  sepulchrum 
supremam  lacrimam  da  memoremque  mei .” 

The  second  passage  is  concerned  with  Henry 
the  Sixth,  the  Founder  of  Eton  College. 

“  Opposite  was  the  font  with  its  soaring  font- 
cover  of  carved  wood,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Antechapel,  facing  the  altar,  was  the  marble 
effigy  of  the  Holy  Founder,  a  white  dream  of 
purity  and  piety,  fondling  the  model  of  the 
Chapel,  in  which  the  youths  of  England  were 
to  pray  centuries  after  the  dynasties  of  York  and 
Lancaster  had  passed  away.  He  who  had  been 
despised  had  outlived  his  despisers.  He  who 
had  lost  his  only  son  in  the  war  had  been  given 
an  endless  stream  of  sons.  All  the  turmoil  and 
intrigue  against  which  he  had  raised  his  nerveless 
hands  had  perished,  and  though  he  had  been 
stripped,  he  had  builded  better  than  any  of  his 
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contemporaries  dreamed.  Only  a  part  of  the 
great  building  he  had  designed  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  but  it  was  the  most  famous  Chapel  in 
England.  In  the  saintly  perspective  it  had 
been  intended  to  fill  Cathedralwise  all  the  area 
covered  by  Keate’s  Lane.  As  it  was,  only  the 
Choir  had  been  completed,  to  receive  the  wonder 
and  love  of  generations  less  inspired.  Morning 
after  morning  Peter  glanced  at  the  marble  statue, 
which  seemed  like  some  angelic  being  playing 
with  a  toy  of  his  fancy,  a  fancy  for  which  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  lose  the  kingdom  of  this 
world.” 

The  book  also  contains  many  a  loving  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  playing  fields, 
which  linger  in  the  memory  of  all  old  Etonians. 
It  is  difficult  perhaps  for  any  Etonian  to  criti¬ 
cise  Mr.  Leslie’s  book  in  a  spirit  of  detachment.  I 
have  read  every  page  of  it  more  than  once  with 
real  interest  and  enjoyment.  It  is  a  fine  tribute 
to  Eton  by  a  writer  who  with  less  imagination 
might  have  failed  to  realise  the  true  greatness  of 
of  the  institution  to  which  he  belonged  ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Leslie  had  the  misfortune  to 
spend  his  youth  in  a  house  like  “  Morley’s,” 
which  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  make  the 
best  of  any  boy. 

In  any  future  edition  of  his  book,  Mr.  Leslie 
might  do  well  to  imitate  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
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to  give  his  authorities  in  appendices.  I,  for 
instance,  although  a  Colleger,  never  before 
heard  that  Collegers  in  their  first  year  were 
always  described  by  the  Oppidans  as  “Jews.” 

Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Leslie  should  be 
read  together  for  their  books  are  curiously 
complementary  and  show  how  catholic  and 
many  sided  Eton  really  is,  nor  has  Mr.  Leslie 
monopolized  all  the  good  stories  of  the  period. 


1 6 1 


The 

Pessimism  of  Modern  Balliol 


IN  my  day  at  Balliol  (1896  to  1899)  there 
was  a  general  optimism  in  regard  to  political 
progress.  T.  H.  Green,  D.  G.  Ritchie,  and 
A.  V.  Dicey  had  laid  down  a  general 
tradition  of  optimism  in  regard  to  the  State, 
and  the  Master  in  my  time  (Dr.  Caird)  was  a 
Hegelian.  The  political  faith  of  Balliol  was  in 
a  State  which  promoted  the  good  life  of  the 
community  and  incidentally  gave  the  nation  a 
Civil  Service  which  provided  all  the  deserving 
members  of  the  college  with  a  decent  live¬ 
lihood. 

Even  then,  however,  Mr.  Mallock  had  his 
misgivings  about  the  commonwealth,  which 
was  not  even  then  quite  so  feudal  as  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  ;  while  Mr.  Belloc  was  denouncing 
the  tyranny  of  the  English  landowners.  I  have 
recently  read  in  quick  succession  “  Europe  and 
the  Faith  ”  by  Mr.  Belloc,  “  Memoirs  of  Life  and 
Literature  ”  by  Mr.  Mallock,  and  “  English 
Political  Theory  ”  by  Mr.  Ivor  Brown.  Mr. 
Belloc  informs  us  in  a  most  interesting  volume 
that  Europe  will  die  unless  she  becomes  Catholic 
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to  a  man,  and  he  gives  remarkably  good  reasons 
for  his  belief.  But  in  as  much  as  an  instan¬ 
taneous  conversion  of  Europe  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  miracle,  I  fear 
that  his  book  must  necessarily  provoke  a  sense 
of  melancholy.  Mr.  Ivor  Brown  has  written  a 
brilliant  little  book  and  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
young  to  encourage  us  all.  Yet  his  conclusions 
are  gloomy.  He  recommends  a  “devolution 
of  power  along  the  linesof  functional  democracy.” 
He  points  out  that  “the  individual  guildsman  must 
bear  always  in  mind  that  the  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance.  He  will  be  faced  with  a  continual 
series  of  elections,  political  and  industrial,  and  he 
will  have  to  learn  that  the  only  way  to  fend  off  the 
usurpations  of  eleCted  representatives  is  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  himself.  .  .  .  Just  because 
law  represents  only  the  average  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  community  it  is  continually 
being  resisted  in  one  form  or  another  by  the 
very  best  and  most  conscientious  citizens  as  well 
as  by  the  worst.  .  .  .  Democracy  depends  for 
for  its  success  on  the  self-reliance  and  self-respeCt 
of  the  individual.  But  what  sense  of  power 
and  responsibility  can  flourish  in  the  inhabitant, 
for  instance  of  London,  who  is  one  burgess  out 
of  five  million,  one  national  out  of  fifty  million, 
and  one  citizen  of  the  world  out  of  a  thousand 
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million  ?  He  feels  swamped,  petty,  unimpor¬ 
tant,  and  only  the  great  gift  of  imagination  can 
save  him  from  political  fatalism  and  despair. 
Democracy,  then,  would  seem  to  cry  out  for 
small  units,  while  the  world’s  necessity  demands 
large  units.”  Mr.  Brown  points  out  that 
society  has  terribly  negledted  the  dodtrine  of 
Paine  that  the  government  should  always  be  the 
servant  of  the  people.  For  modern  governments, 
like  modem  machinery,  have  mastered  the 
citizen. 

Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  “  Memoirs  of  Life  and 
Literature ,”  had  the  logical  advantage  of  having 
been  a  pessimist  ever  since  he  went  to  Balliol. 
The  first  thing  that  pained  him  at  the  college 
was  its  “  religious  liberalism.”  He  felt  that  it 
was  absurd  to  establish  “such  substitutes  for 
orthodoxy  as  a  passion  for  the  welfare  of  pos¬ 
terity  or  a  godless  deification  of  domestic  puritan- 
ism  for  its  own  sake”.  He  also  thought  that  if 
the  cardinal  dodtrines  of  religious  orthodoxy 
were  discredited  the  disappearance  of  these 
dodtrines  would  involve  more  than  their  own 
disappearance.  For  the  effedt  of  these  dodtrines 
was  in  their  “indirect  effedts  on  that  plexus  of 
moral,  emotional,  and  intelledtual  values  on 
which  all  our  higher  interests  in  the  drama  of 
life  depend.” 
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Mr.  Mallock  performed  the  invaluable  service, 
for  which  society  is  always  ungrateful,  of  prick¬ 
ing  popular  bubbles  all  his  life.  His  book  is 
lamentably  scanty  in  dates  and  he  does  not  allow 
us  even  to  know  the  date  of  his  birth.  I  may, 
however,  inform  the  public,  though  he  did  not, 
that  his  admirable  little  book,  “Jr  Life  Worth 
Living T\  was  published  in  1879,  when  England 
was  infebted  with  a  pestilential  cant  which  took 
the  form  of  professing  that  the  decay  of  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion  could  make  no  possible 
difference  to  Christian  morality.  Mr.  Mallock 
very  wittily  pointed  out  that  if  once  morality 
ceases  to  be  transcendental  it  is  no  more  tragic 
for  a  man  to  lose  moral  discrimination  than  for 
him  to  lose  a  correbt  taste  in  wine,  apart  from 
the  utilitarian  sanbtions  of  morality.  Thinkers 
like  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  George  Eliot  main¬ 
tained  that  morality  was  transcendental  although 
the  universe  was  godless.  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton 
often  told  me  that  Huxley  converted  him  to 
Catholicism  by  preaching  that  moral  standards 
were  transcendental  and  not  utilitarian,  and  Mr. 
Mallock  also  points  out  that  anyone  who  wishes 
to  believe  in  transcendental  morality  must 
necessarily  become  a  Catholic;  Cecil  Chesterton 
became  a  Catholic  ;  but  Mr.  Mallock  did  not. 

Another  great  service  which  Mr.  Mallock 
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performed  was  to  expose  the  rhetoric  of  those 
who  still  maintain  that  the  landowners  are 
the  tyrants  of  modern  England.  Mr.  Mallock’s 
statistical  enquiries  beyond  doubt  established  not 
only  that  the  old  landowners  are  an  impoverished 
class  compared  with  the  modern  captains  of 
industry,  but  also  that  the  progress  of  modern 
capitalism  has  been  reflected  in  an  enormous 
increase  of  wages,  Mr.  Mallock,  however, 
never  won  the  reputation  that  he  deserved  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  spent  all  his 
life  in  the  society  of  rich  and  great  Tories  who 
are  temperamentally  too  indolent  to  grasp  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  rights  against  the 
plebeian  crowd  outside  their  gates.  The 
Master  of  Balliol  once  observed  to  me  that  a 
Duke  was  a  little  apt  to  regard  a  man  in  the  process 
of  self-making  as  if  he  were  a  monkey  climbing 
up  a  stick.  And  Mr.  Mallock’s  aristocratic  hosts 
and  friends  have  perhaps  been  a  little  too  apt  to 
say  to  themselves  “ Apres  moi le  deluge'. 

In  the  second  place,  it  never  seems  to  have 
dawned  on  Mr.  Mallock  that  any  improvement 
could  ever  be  made  on  the  social  conditions  of 
England  in  1850.  He  was  of  course  perfectly 
right  in  the  praise  which  he  bestowed  on  the  old 
country  life  of  England.  The  decay  of  the  old 
English  yeomanry  who  owned  their  own  land 
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was  lamentable;  but  still  the  benevolent  despot¬ 
ism  of  a  good  landowner  produced  a  fairly  good 
community.  The  old  landowner  had  a  creditable 
sense  of  duty  and  would  always  help  his  tenant 
in  distress.  But  for  the  concerted  effort  of  the 
landowners  in  the  late  seventies  English  agri¬ 
culture  would  have  been  absolutely  ruined.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mallock  seems  never  to 
have  acquainted  himself  with  the  conditions  of 
industrial  life  or  to  have  appreciated  the 
achievements  of  co-operative  societies  or  small 
property  owners.  For  some  time  past  the 
urban  voter  has  predominated  in  politics  and 
has  voted  for,  or  at  any  rate  supported,  legis¬ 
lation  which  ignores  the  rural  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Mallock  would  perhaps  have  succeeded 
better  in  exposing  the  stupidity  of  his  opponents 
if  he  had  taken  into  account  the  prejudices  of 
Lancashire  while  preaching  the  amenities  of 
Devonshire. 

Mr.  Mallock’s  memoirs  fulfilled  the  purpose 
which  he  enunciated  at  the  beginning  of  them, 
for  they  represent  his  own  age  rather  than  his 
personal  story.  But  the  reader  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
Mr.  Mallock’s  own  life,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
note  of  tragedy  in  it.  It  is  in  the  first  place, 
depressing  to  refledt  that  a  thinker  as  profound 
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as  Mr.  Mallock  should  have  received  so  little 
recognition  from  his  contemporaries  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  there  is  a  certain  melancholy 
in  the  record  of  his  life.  Mr.  Mallock  enjoyed 
nearly  all  the  pleasures  that  could  be  enjoyed 
in  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity  which 
is  not  likely  to  recur  in  the  world’s  history  ; 
but  throughout  his  narrative  he  seens  to  have 
been  disagreeably  conscious  of  the  insecurity  and 
instability  of  all  human  life  and  enjoyment. 
That  is  perhaps  the  natural  fate  of  one  who 
reluctantly  accepts  the  dodtrines  of  Lucretius. 
Cheerfulness,  however,  will  sometimes  break 
into  philosophy,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  humour 
and  style  shows  that  he  has  been  able  to  capture 
some  blissful  moments  in  his  career  — especially 
in  his  beloved  Castles,  Halls,  Parks,  and  Manors. 
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BALLIOL  College  is  usually,  though 
not  always,  the  centre  of  the  Intellect¬ 
uals,  and  immensely  influences  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  partly  through 
undergraduates  but  even  more  because 
so  many  Fellows  of  other  Colleges  are  Balliol 
men.  Balliol,  like  every  other  institution,  has 
had  its  Philistines  ;  but  the  Philistines  outside 
the  College  have  always  denounced  it  with  some 
effeCt  as  preaching  nothing  but  the  worship  of 
success.  In  the  Jowettian  period  the  College 
was  too  much  associated  with  the  production  of 
prancing  pro-consuls  and  magnificent  Viceroys. 
The  origins  of  Balliol  are  of  course  Caledonian, 
and  its  enemies  rather  suggested  that  Jowett  had 
exploited  the  Scottish  instinCt  for  the  main 
chance  by  importing  a  larger  proportion  of 
guilded  youth  than  was  strictly  necessary  to  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  College. 

These  observations,  however,  did  not  by  any 
means  cover  the  whole  ground.  From  1850 
onwards  the  College  prospered  owing  to  the 
uncompromising  devotion  of  the  Fellows  and 
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tutors.  Some  of  them  worked  without  fee  and 
reward,  and  every  one  of  them  threw  his  whole 
soul  into  his  tutorial  work.  Men  like 
Nettleship  and  T.  H.  Green  made  the  College 
illustrious  in  circles  where  Jowett  was  perhaps 
only  a  name,  while  the  intelledlual  aristocrats 
whom  he  imported  tempered  by  their  disinter¬ 
estedness  any  suspicion  of  exaggerated  pot¬ 
hunting  in  Oxford  or  place-hunting  in  London. 
Then  again,  the  late  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson 
represented  perhaps  an  almost  ideal  blend  of  a 
Scot  who  was  a  perfect  gentleman  without  ever 
negledting  any  opportunity  of  advancement  for 
the  College  as  a  whole. 

It  follows,  however,  that  in  any  place  which 
harbours  intelligent  youth  there  must  be  a 
disinterested  enthusiasm  for  philosophy,  liberty, 
and  beauty  ;  and  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  before  1914  Balliol  produced  an  unusual 
number  of  men  who  were  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  main  chance,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
unpopular  causes  without  caring  particularly 
about  the  consequences.  There  have  been  types 
as  various  as  Mr.  Belloc,  who  left  the  House  of 
Commons  rather  than  countenance  corruption, 
and  Mr.  John  Gordon  Jameson,  who  has 
recently  published  ideas  on  the  Gospels  which 
must  have  considerably  surprised  his  constit- 
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uents  in  Edinburgh  on  pleasant  Sunday  after¬ 
noons,  and  may  yet  endanger  his  prestige  as  an 
Elder  ot  the  Free  Kirk.  It  also  produced  men 
like  Lord  Lucas,  who  presented  the  rare  spect¬ 
acle  of  a  great  gentleman  in  politics,  and 
Raymond  Asquith,  who,  if  he  lived  today, 
might  have  carried  on  the  traditions  of  his 
father. 

This  period  at  Balliol,  was  violently  closed 
by  the  War.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  names 
of  Balliol  men  who  died  in  the  War  can 
avoid  feeling  that  the  College  must  have  lost 
influences  and  traditions  which  can  never  be 
restored.  The  generation  who  returned  to 
Balliol  from  the  War  were  necessarily  absolutely 
different  in  spirit  from  any  generation  that  ever 
came  up  to  Oxford  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
University.  They  had  suffered  more  from  the 
War  than  even  their  elders,  and  among  their 
elders  there  is  still  a  large  percentage  of  men 
who  have  lost  most  of  their  mental  balance  and 
nervous  energy.  There  was  about  them  all  the 
atmosphere  of  disillusion  which  so  palpably 
influenced  French  art  and  literature  from  1870 
to  1885.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this 
generation  developes  in  the  atmosphere  of  today. 

The  little  palinode  that  ends  the  book(i)  which 
suggests  these  reflexions  does  not  mean  any  regret 
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for  the  past.  It  means  that  for  anyone  who  has 
important  work  to  do  in  the  world  the  temptation 
of  Oxford  is  like  that  of  the  Sirens  in  the  Odyssey. 
There  is  perhaps  no  greater  temptation  on  earth 
than  to  remain  in  Oxford  in  meditation,  and  to 
read  all  the  books  that  ever  were  written.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  man  who  yields  to  it  loses 
his  youth  and  finally  his  vitality,  unless  he  can 
throw  himself  without  reserve  into  a  corporate 
existence  without  any  financial  return  for  it. 
The  average  man,  however,  cannot  renounce  the 
temptations  of  the  contemplative  life  and  switch 
himself  on  to  the  active  life  without  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  a  larger  income  and  a  wider  scope  for  his 
ambition  than  Oxford  can  give  him.  In  this 
sense  the  author’s  palinode  is  legitimate  enough; 
but  it  would  be  a  pity  if  it  led  his  readers  to 
suppose  that  he  desired  Young  Oxford  to  remain 
for  ever  as  it  was  after  the  Armistice. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  a  novel  to  write  about 
it  as  if  it  were  an  allegory  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  no  critic  can  write  a  book  except  from 
his  own  angle  of  vision.  And  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest  that  this  book  will  appeal  more 
intimately  to  Balliol  men  than  to  the  general 
reader.  Before  the  War  many  of  my  generation 
may  have  been  content  with  Mr.  Belloc’s 
aphorism,  “  The  greatness  of  Balliol  reposes  on 
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the  memory  of  Dr.  Jowett  and  the  personality 
of  Mr.  Hancock.”  But  in  these  days  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Dr.  Jowett  is  fading,  and  Mr.  Hancock 
has,  sad  to  say,  become  a  memory  himself.  The 
fortunes  of  Balliol  have  necessarily  been  to  some 
extent  divorced  from  the  past,  and  “Patchwork” 
shows  very  vividly  the  work  that  lies  before 
those  who  wish  to  maintain  the  old  virtues  of 
Balliol. 
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A  Balliol  Gaudy 

“ quasi  tutta  cessa 
Mia  visione ,  ed  ancor  mi  distilla 
Nel  cuor  lo  dolce  che  nacque  da  ess  a .” 


IN  these  days  —  even  more  than  in  pre-war 
days  —  there  is  something  a  little  funereal  about 
a  Gaudy.  We  feel  not  only  the  absence  of  the 
dead  but  sometimes  also  a  slight  moribundity 
in  those  who  are  present  and  wonder  if  the 
same  impression  is  produced  by  ourselves.  It  may 
dawn  on  some  of  us  that  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
another  Gaudy. 

On  the  29th  June  1923  I  arrived  earlier  in 
Balliol  than  the  main  body  of  guests.  As  I  wandered 
round  the  deserted  Quad  I  remembered  my  beloved 
tutor,  William  Henry  Forbes,  in  his  greenish  black 
tail  coat  and  bright  ochre  trousers.  Under  a 
venerable  cloth  cap  one  saw  a  pair  of  blue  pince-nez 
perched  on  the  brick-red  and  hard-bit  features  of  an 
authentic  Don  Quixote.  His  enthusiasm  for  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  and  Prussian  discipline  was  only 
matched  by  his  ardent  Radicalism  in  regard  to  the 
religious  and  political  problems  of  Great  Britain. 
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H  is  hatred  of  the  Gallic  spirit  was  well  balanced 
by  his  adoration  of  Aristophanes.  His  worship 
of  Carlyle’s  political  misanthropy  contrasted  oddly 
with  his  pelican-like  generosity  to  poor  persons 
better  dressed  than  himself.  .  .  .  Then  I  seemed 
to  see  Edward  Caird  and  his  benevolent  little  wife 
looking  out  of  the  Master’s  Lodge  and  I  was  back 
again  at  their  breakfasts  for  Somerville  young  ladies 
(where  nobody  ever  ventured  to  talk)  and  again  I 
was  walking  to  Shotover  with  the  benign  Master 
and  asking  him  a  series  of  questions  which 
were  answered  wisely  and  amicably  but  rather 
monosyllabically.  Under  persistent  cross-examin¬ 
ation  he  once  admitted  to  me  that  free  will  was 
“like  the  little  drop  of  water  inside  the  icicle”. 

Among  my  contemporaries  I  saw  again  “Bron 
Herbert”  and  Raymond  Asquith.  I  imagine  that 
even  those  who  merely  saw  without  knowing  either 
of  them  can  scarcely  fail  to  recoiled  in  both  a 
certain  grace  and  nobility  of  carriage  and  appearance 
which  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  i  8th  century 
remains  of  Balliol  and  almost  atoned  for  the 
atrocity  of  the  front  Quad.  I  tried  to  forget  them 
and  the  War  and  by  an  easy  transition  began  to 
wonder  if  I  should  see  Aubrey  Herbert,  who  had 
at  least  survived  the  war.  I  was  at  the  moment 
passing  the  staircase  whence  an  ancient  scout  had 
one  morning  in  1898  ejaculated:- “if  the’onourable 
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Erbert  thinks  ’e  is  going  to  make  this  staircase  ’is 
play-’ouse  e’ll  find  ’imself  mistook”.  But  it  was  the 
scout  who  was  mistaken,  for  the  play-house 
atmosphere  continued  long  afterwards.  .  .  .  and 
then,  most  welcome  of  all  figures,  Aubrey  Herbert 
appeared  in  the  flesh — a  little  battered  in  appearance 
by  the  war  and  equipped  with  a  sort  of  Neronian 
monocle  owing  to  failing  sight — but  just  the  same 
as  of  old  in  his  gallant  acceptance  of  his  eye  trouble 
and  the  inimitable  charm  of  manner. 

In  the  evening  he  and  John  Gordon  Jameson 
made  two  of  the  best  speeches  that  even  a  Balliol 
Gaudy  has  ever  been  privileged  to  hear  and  we 
little  thought  that  most  of  us  would  never  hear  his 
voice  again.  Yet  now  he  has  suddenly  gone  and  left 
the  H  ouse  of  Commons  and  Balliol  and  the  County 
of  Somerset  incomparably  poorer,  for  his  mere 
presence  among  men  was  a  tonic  which  brought 
out  the  best  that  anyone  had  to  give. 

His  two  contemporary  friends  went  before  him:- 
Gerard  Collier  (most  amiable  and  original  of  men 
but  rather  a  recluse)  and  Reginald  Farrer,  the 
famous  botanist  and  traveller,  who  died  far  away 
in  Tibet  on  his  last  exploration.  Insurance  tables 
may  bear  witness  to  greater  longevity;  but  middle 
age  is  strewn  with  memories  of  untimely  death  even 
if  one  excludes  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  perhaps 
better  to  forget  other  cases  in  which  death  might 
have  been  a  happier  issue  than  continuing  life. 
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Youth  indeed  has  its  casualties  no  less  than 
middle  age.  Few  men  of  my  time  can  enter  Balliol 
without  remembering  James  Hall,  who  won  a 
Brakenbury  Scholarship  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
whose  reflections  on  Hegel’s  philosophy  and  on 
the  merits  of  Chateau  Lafite  electrified  his  examiners. 
His  brilliant  talk,  distinguished  manners,  amazing 
erudition,  and  flashing  dark  eyes  made  him 
conspicuous  in  Balliol  till  he  died  prematurely  in 
August  1898. 

Balliol  will  no  doubt  continue  to  produce  her 
accustomed  quota  of  efficient  statesmen,  judges, 
diplomats,  bishops,  philosophers,  and  civil  servants; 
but  one  may  perhaps  to  be  permitted  to  linger  on 
the  memory  of  her  by-produCts  —  on  poets  like 
Arnold,  Clough,  and  Swinburne,  and  even  on  others 
who  have  not  come  into  their  own  either  for  lack 
of  physical  toughness  or  of  the  herd  instindt. 
Sitting  after  dinner  under  a  copper-beech  in  that 
June  night  above  referred  to  I  found  myself 
involuntarily  murmuring  the  quaint  old  words  of 
Boswell  :-“I  have  the  happiness  of  being  able  to  con¬ 
template  with  supreme  delight  these  distinguished 
spirits  by  which  God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  honour 
humanity”.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  sentence  has 
come  to  my  lips  in  other  places  besides  Balliol  and 
that  I  was  at  that  moment  thinking  perhaps  more 

intermittently  about  Forbes  than  anyone  else. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 
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Just  as  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press 
I  read  of  the  Master’s  death.  That  night  of  the 
Gaudy  he  spoke  gallantly  and  well;  but  his  voice 
had  lost  its  old  sonority,  though  his  wit  was  as  sharp 
as  ever  it  had  been.  His  humour  and  zest  in  life  and 
enthusiasms  never  failed  up  to  the  last  and  of  how 
many  can  this  be  said  who  pass  their  three-score 
years  and  ten?  All  his  pose  of  the  sceptical  man 
of  the  world  never  adequately  concealed  the 
unconventional  romanticism  of  his  real  self.  For  his 
college  and  for  his  early  marriage  he  sacrificed  the 
fame  and  wealth  of  a  successful  barrister  and  for 
his  pupils  he  grudged  no  effort.  Characteristically 
he  has  died  without  finishing  his  biography  of 
Frederick  II,  which  would  have  crowned  his 
celebrity  as  an  historian. 
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AFTER  reading  two  volumes  of  a 
modern  biography,  like  that  of  Samuel 
Butler,  with  copious  pedigrees  and 
correspondence,  there  is  almost  a  sense 
of  relief  in  turning  to  the  terser  kind 
of  biography  such  as  you  get  in  Walton’s  “Lives” 
and  Aubrey’s  “Brief  Lives”.  Every  man  whose  life 
is  worth  telling  at  all  should  have  a  terse  biography 
as  well  as  a  long  one.  The  long  book  should  be  read 
by  the  small  group  of  friends  and  students  to  whom 
no  detail  is  uninteresting  and  who,  as  in  the  case 
of  Butler,  may  delight  themselves  with  considerable 
speculation  about  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  how  to  get  comfortably  through  a  Continental 
tour  of  eight  weeks  with  three  pairs  of  socks,  this 
being  the  number  recorded  in  more  than  one 
of  Butler’s  packing  lists. 

It  is  true  that  biography  can  be  too  terse, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  inscription  on  a  Californian 
tombstone  which  runs:- 

“Eliza  sorrowing  raised  this  marble  slab 
For  her  dear  John  who  died  of  eating  crab.” 
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But  if  we  turn  to  the  best  specimens  of  terse 
biography  it  is  a  relief,  for  instance  in  Walton’s 
life  of  Donne,  to  find  that  his  pedigree  and 
education  up  to  the  time  that  he  was  admitted 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn  as  a  law  student  are  all  covered 
in  three  small  pages.  Again,  nothing  could  give 
a  better  impression  in  a  few  words  than  the 
following  passage  about  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  life  as 
Provost  of  Eton:- 

“And  now  to  speak  a  little  of  the  employment  of  his 
time  in  the  College.  After  his  customary  public 
devotions,  his  use  was  to  retire  into  his  study,  and 
there  to  spend  some  hours  in  reading  the  Bible, 
and  Authors  in  Divinity,  closing  up  his  meditations 
in  private  prayer;  this  was,  for  the  most  part,  his 
employment  in  the  forenoon.  But  when  he  was 
once  sat  to  dinner,  then  nothing  but  cheerful 
thoughts  possessed  his  mind,  and  those  still  increased 
by  constant  company  at  his  table,  of  such  persons 
as  brought  thither  additions  both  of  learning  and 
pleasure:  but  some  part  of  most  days  was  usually 
spent  in  Philosophical  conclusions.  Nor  did  he 
forget  his  innate  pleasure  of  Angling,  which  he 
would  usually  call,  “his  idle  time  not  idly  spent;” 
saying  often,  “he  would  rather  live  five  May 
months  than  forty  Decembers.” 

There  is  another  page,  too  long  to  quote 
entirely,  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  about 
his  marriage.  It  ends  with  the  following  panegyric 
of  his  wife,  which  is  a  model  of  terse  prose. 
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“A  wife  that  made  his  life  happy  by  being  always 
content  when  he  was  cheerful;  that  divided  his  joys 
with  him  and  abated  of  his  sorrow,  by  bearing 
a  part  of  that  burden;  a  wife  that  demonstrated  her 
affection  by  cheerful  obedience  to  all  his  desires 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life;  and  at  his 
death  too,  for  she  outlived  him.” 

If  Walton’s  “Lives”  are  too  little  known  the 
same  applies  to  Aubrey’s  “Brief  Lives”,  which  is 
certainly  the  best  bedside  book  ever  written.  The 
sentence  about  George  Abbott  tells  one  more  about 
him  than  one  might  get  in  a  volume.  “Old 
Nightingale  was  his  servant,  and  weepes  when 
he  talkes  of  him.  Everyone  that  knew,  loved  him. 
He  was  sometimes  cholerique.”  The  ten  pages 
about  Ralph  Kettell  are  as  vivid  as  anything  that 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  way  of  biography,  but 
quotations  would  spoil  it. 

The  three  pages  about  Samuel  Butler,  the  author 
of  “Hudibras”,  will  certainly  carry  him  down  to 
posterity.  There  are  certain  traits  in  his  character 
which  might  make  one  suppose  that  the  author 
of  “Erewhon”  was  a  reincarnation  of  the  author 
of  “Hudibras”.  Thus:  “When  but  a  boy  he  would 
make  observations  and  reflections  on  everything 
one  sayd  or  did  and  censor  it  to  be  either  well  or  ill. 
As  a  young  man  he  employed  his  time  much  in 
painting  and  drawing,  and  also  in  musique.”  He  did 
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in  fa£t  make  painting  his  profeission  for  some  years. 
“He  is  of  middle  stature,  strong  sett,  high  coloured, 
a  head  of  sorrell  haire,  and  severe  and  sound 
judgment:  a  good  fellowe.” 

No  biographer  can  very  well  improve  on  the 
following  “Memorandum”  at  the  end;  “Satyricall 
witts  disoblige  whom  they  converse  with,  etc. ;  and 
consequently  make  to  themselves  many  enemies 
and  few  friends;  and  this  was  his  manner  and  case. 
He  was  of  a  leonine-coloured  haire,  sanguino- 
cholerique,  middle-sized,  strong.” 

The  excellent  pages  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  have 
unfortunately  been  mutilated  by  the  editor,  but  two 
lines  give  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Raleigh  which 
makes  the  reader  feel  as  if  he  had  seen  him:  “He 
had  a  most  remarkable  aspedt,  an  exceeding  high 
forehead,  long-faced,  and  sour  eie-lidded,  a  kind 
of  pigge-eie.” 

Perhaps  the  tersest  biography  in  the  book 
consists  of  the  four  lines  about  Mariana  Morgan: 
“.  .  .  .  daughter  of  Major  Morgan  of  Wells,  was 
borne  there.  New  Year’s  Eve’s  eve,  XX  yeares 
since  next  New  Yeare’s  Eve,  about  five  or  six 
o’clock  p.m.  She  is  a  swidging  lustie  woman.” 

If  we  want  mere  compression  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  confine  our  reading  to  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  or  in  the  last  resort  to  the 
one  volume  in  which  the  contents  of  all  the  volumes 
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are  concentrated;  but  these  summaries  are  often 
little  more  than  dry  bones.  Walton  and  Aubrey 
gave  a  fine  bodily  covering  to  the  skeleton,  and  one 
wants  a  presentation  of  a  man  as  well  as  the 
governing  dates  of  his  life.  Perhaps  the  best 
contemporary  model  of  terse  biography  is  Leslie 
Stephen’s  “Studies  of  a  biographer”.  The  sense 
of  proportion  is  excellent,  and  the  reader  can  learn 
more  about  Walter  Bagehot  from  Stephen’s  essay 
about  him  than  from  a  volume. 

Lord  Bryce’s  studies  in  contemporary  biography 
are  also  good,  but  necessarily  more  commonplace 
as  compared  with  Stephen,  for  it  is  not  every 
philosopher  who  can  enliven  a  treatise  on  moral 
philosophy  as  Stephen  did  by  the  remark  about 
Regulus,  that  “if  he  had  not  gone  back  to  Carthage 
but  had  spent  his  declining  years  comfortably  as  a 
retired  officer  in  Capua  he  would  have  found  that 
remorse  is  one  of  the  passions  most  easily  lived 
down.”  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  bring 
Stephen  back  to  life,  but  the  form  of  his  work  at 
least  remains  for  the  guidance  of  all  who  wish  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  friend  by  recording  his 
life  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
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TILL  the  other  day  I  had  always  thought 
that  Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson”  and 
“Aubrey’s  Lives”  were  the  only  examples 
of  candid  biography  in  the  English 
language;  but  I  have  just  found  a  fresh 
specimen  in  “ Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life.” 
MacFarlane,  who  died  in  the  Charterhouse  at  the 
end  of  the  fifties,  met  a  number  of  eminent  men 
from  Shelley  and  Keats  onward,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven  —  just  before  he  died  -  wrote  a  volume 
of  personal  memories  which  he  thought  would  at 
least  interest  his  children,  and  particularly  his  eldest 
son.  He  seems  to  have  been  sanguine  in  this  respedt; 
for  the  manuscript  was  ultimately  sold  to  a 
book-seller,  who  sold  it  to  the  present  editor, 
Mr.  Tattersall. 

The  editor  has  regrettably  omitted  certain  passages 
in  the  manuscript;  but  even  so  we  get  admirable 
thumbnail  sketches  of  such  persons  as  Hartley 
Coleridge,  de  Quincey,  and  Miss  Martineau, 
without  any  of  the  reserves  which  often  make 
biography  so  farcical. 
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It  would  be  a  good  rule  for  every  man  who  is 
interested  in  his  fellow-creatures  to  keep  a  book 
of  this  kind  for  his  children  to  publish  at  their  dis¬ 
cretion  or  pass  on,  if  necessary,  to  the  grandchildren. 
It  is  sad  to  think  how  very  little  is  really  known 
of  the  dead  except  by  a  vague  tradition.  What 
materials  will  our  posterity  have  for  a  really 
accurate  idea  of  the  late  Lord  Tennyson?  What 
secret  crimes  may  not  be  imputed  to  Swinburne  by 
anyone  who  reads  Mr.  Gosse’s  biography  in 
the  year  2000? 

Nor  is  it  merely  individuals  who  are  concerned. 
My  contemporaries  were  all  brought  up  on  what 
can  only  be  called  a  Whig  legend.  The  Teutonic 
legend  has  happily  been  demolished;  but  the  Whig 
legend  remains.  It  suggests  that  all  Tories  were 
besotted  landowners  who  had  no  human  feelings 
or  sympathies;  while  the  Whigs  were  the  sole 
depositories  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  progress, 
and  everything  else  worth  having. 

Charles  Mac  Farlane  was  a  strong  Tory, 
Christian,  and  Monarchist.  For  him  Whiggery 
consists  of  trampling  on  other  people’s  toes,  of 
refusing  to  admit  slanderous  errors  in  party  state¬ 
ments,  of  depriving  unfortunate  literary  men  of 
exiguous  pensions  in  their  old  age.  Yet  few  men 
have  written  with  such  genuine  affedtion  as  our 
author  does  about  Shelley.  With  considerable  truth 
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he  insists  that  Shelley  was  a  pantheist  and  not  an 
atheist;  he  argues  that  with  age  he  would  have 
outgrown  his  regrettable  opinions;  he  is  captivated 
by  Shelley’s  good  offices  to  the  peasants,  and 
maintains  that  he  had  all  the  nobility  of  a  martyr. 
This  is  very  different  from  the  intolerance  of  many 
contemporary  Whigs ;  and  if  our  author  does  write 
splenetically  about  Harriet  Martineau,  it  is  only 
because  he  thinks  her  presumptuous  and  intolerant 
and  overbearing. 

I  have  collected  quite  a  little  anthology  of  terse 
remarks  from  this  book,  which  is  written  in 
admirable  English.  I  trust  they  may  prove  a  model 
for  aspiring  writers  of  Memoirs.  Here  are  a  few 
sentences  about  Shelley 

“He  was  very  thin,  and  would  have  been  very  pale 
but  for  a  little  flush  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cheek; 
his  eye  was  rather  sunken  and  hollow,  but  un¬ 
commonly  quick,  brilliant,  and  glancing;  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  melancholy,  but  a 
melancholy  frequently  irradiated  with  liveliness  and 
even  with  joyfulness.  ...  If  one  could  only  have 
made  one  or  two  changes  in  his  vocabulary,  poor 
Shelley  must  have  been  considered  a  reverential, 
devout  man.  .  .  .  Delicate,  tremulous,  nervous, 
over-sensitive.  ,  .  .  for  the  sake  of  a  principle  or 
for  the  sake  of  covering  the  weak  flank  of  a  friend 
or  of  any  unfortunate,  ill-used  person,  he  would 
have  faced  a  park  of  artillery  or  have  braved  the 
scaffold  or  the  penal  fire.” 
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Here  is  a  farewell  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  June, 
1832,  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel  in  Jermyn  Street 

“I  well  remember  the  bright  June  day  when,  in 
a  dying  state,  he  was  lifted  into  his  carriage  to  be 
conveyed  to  Abbotsford,  where  he  died  on  the  2 1  st 
September.  Quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  in  Jermyn 
Street,  and  there  were  heads  projected  from  nearly 
every  shop  door  and  window.  A  proper  reverence 
was  paid  to  departing  genius  and  worth.  Nearly 
every  man,  gentle  or  simple,  took  off  his  hat  as 
the  carriage  rolled  past.” 

The  sketches  of  Coleridge  and  Hartley,  Colridge 
and  de  Quincey  and  their  various  potations  of 
laudanum  and  port  are  excellently  done.  They 
become  real  men  whether  we  like  or  dislike  them. 
They  are  made  as  vivid  as  the  characters  in  Carlyle’s 
“ Life  of  Sterling  ’  or  “ Frederick  the  Great.” 

Thus  of  Hood  he  writes 

“Hood  was  a  small,  rather  saturnine -looking  man, 
with  very  weak  and  watery  eyes.  .  .  .  He  was  by 
no  means  happy  in  spoken,  impromptu  puns  or 
other  jokes.  His  puns  required  time,  long  thought, 
and  elaboration.” 

Or  of  Harriet  Martineau;- 

“  Th  is  ill-favoured ,  dogmatising,  masculine, 
spinster  .  .  .  How  she  did  argufy  at  that  dinner! 
She  was  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  made  use  of  an  ivory 
ear-trumpet  attached  to  a  long  flexible  tube,  which 
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looked  very  much  like  a  snake,  and  which  she  was 
constantly  throwing  across  the  table  to  one  or 
other  of  her  interlocutors.  1  would  not  have  been 
within  reach  of  that  tube  for  a  trifle. 

A  good  contrast  is  the  genial  description  of  Miss 
Jane  and  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter,  beginning:  “I 
liked  these  two  sisters  exceedingly,  although  they 
were  authoresses.” 

There  is  an  amusing  commentary  on  national 
defedts:- 

“Our  pretension,  our  egotism,  our  common  lack 
of  ease  and  amiability  will  not  recommend  us  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  even  though  that  posterity  be 
worse  than  ourselves  —  a  case,  to  all  appearances, 
very  likely  to  occur. 

Perhaps  posterity  has  more  “ease  and  amiability” 
at  the  expense  of  other  qualities  which  made  our 
ancestors  less  intolerant  of  abuses  in  administration. 
Anyhow  it  is  only  such  books  as  this  which  preserve 
realities,  and  a  topical  instance  occurs  to  me.  A 
witty  judge  has  been  severely  ledtured  by  The  Times 
and  Punch  for  the  quality  of  his  wit  in  a  recent  case. 
For  years  his  best  sayings  have  been  either  suppressed 
or  mutilated  by  reporters  whose  brains  are  as  woolly 
and  inaccurate  as  those  of  the  public  which  is 
apparently  satisfied  with  such  reports.  It  needs  the 
pen  of  a  disinterested  observer  to  corredt  the 
vagaries  of  the  Press  and  public  opinion.  To  keep 
private  notes  of  this  kind  may  be  of  vital  importance 
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to  the  future  historian.  An  impartial  record  of  what 
can  be  heard  now  in  regard  to  the  Marconi  scandal 
or  different  episodes  of  the  present  War  may  help 
our  descendants  to  piece  together  many  fadts  which 
will  otherwise  be  obliterated  from  history. 
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IN  Great  Britain  we  all  consider  ourselves  superior 
in  humanity  to  foreigners.  We  have  no  bull¬ 
baiting;  we  have  one  society  for  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals  and  another  for  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children.  On  the  whole  we 
English  are  more  anxious  to  abolish  preventible 
suffering  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  Europe;  but 
only  where  the  suffering  in  question  appeals  to  our 
imagination,  which  is  often  very  torpid.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  very  much  hidebound  in  regard  to 
cruelty  which  I  may  call  customary,  such  as 
coursing  or  fox-hunting,  or  the  treatment  of 
children  in  reformatories,  about  which  we  are 
going  to  be  enlightened  —  it  is  to  be  hoped  to  some 
purpose  —  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

This  train  of  thought  was  suggested  to  me  the 
other  day  by  an  article  of  Sir  James  Frazer  about 
Pliny.  He  points  out  that  Pliny  was  a  humane  man; 
but  that  he  made  no  protest  against  wild  animals 
being  brought  to  Rome  for  the  games.  Personally, 
my  good  opinion  of  Pliny  was  not  in  the  least  altered 
by  this  reference,  as  Pliny  could  scarcely  have  been 
expedted  to  plunge  into  the  arena  and  sacrifice 
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himself  after  the  manner  of  the  Early  Christians. 
One  might  as  well  have  expected  Lord  Bryce  to  go 
to  gaol  as  a  conscientious  objedor  during  the  Great 
War.  Sir  James,  however,  might  have  mentioned 
another  passage  in  Pliny’s  letters,  in  which  he 
relates  seeing  a  vestal  virgin  immured  with  a  scanty 
amount  of  food  and  water  after  having  broken  her 
vows.  Pliny  quite  obviously  does  not  enjoy  the 
ceremony;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  quite  takes 
it  for  granted.  If  the  virgin  took  vows  of  that  kind 
and  managed  to  get  found  out  in  the  violation 
of  them,  she  had  clearly  not  much  to  complain 
of.  In  any  case  it  was  not  his  (Pliny’s)  business  to 
interfere  with  this  very  old  custom,  and  the  abolition 
of  it  could  not  but  upset  the  whole  fabric  of  public 
morality. 

In  our  own  time  I  can  scarcely  remember  any 
prominent  person  or  writer  who  has  raised  his  voice 
against  cruelty  of  this  kind.  A  certain  number 
of  men  and  women  have  protested  against  the 
cruelties  of  war,  and  others  against  the  cruelties 
of  flogging  and  prison  treatment;  though  even  in 
this  department  I  cannot  at  the  moment  remember 
any  names  but  H.S.Salt  and  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  if  the 
community  as  a  whole  remain  indifferent  to  the 
great  mass  of  suffering  due  to  our  marriage  laws, 
and  in  fad:  give  some  rein  to  their  sense  of  humour 
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on  the  subject.  I  can,  for  instance,  imagine 
exponents  of  true  religion,  such  as  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Albans,  becoming  quite  facetious  about  the 
fate  of  the  vestal  virgin  and  her  frivolity  in  regard 
to  her  vows.  One  reads  every  day  many  quite 
jocular  references  to  the  fate  of  the  deserted  wife 
or  the  deserted  husband;  and  few  music-hall 
programmes  would  be  successful  without  the  rather 
stale  comedy  of  matrimonial  infidelity, 

Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Salt  have  abandoned  their 
protests  against  cruelty,  as  well  they  might  after 
the  general  enthusiasm  displayed  over  the  barbarities 
of  war.  I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
presumptuous  of  the  Divorce  Law  Reform  Union 
to  continue  its  campaign.  The  world  by  this  time 
knows  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  about  the  case 
for  reform,  and  appears  to  be  quite  unmoved  by 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  ancient  fetishes. 
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ONE  of  the  few  great  Victorians  left 
with  us  said  to  me  about  twenty  years 
ago  after  dinner:-  “I  was  born  in  an 
age  of  rationalism  and  I  have  lived 
into  an  age  of  superstition.”  I  did  not 
contradict  him  because,  although  superstition  will 
never  be  abolished,  the  avowed  extent  of  its 
prevalence  varies  from  age  to  age.  But  we  are  much 
more  naked  and  unashamed  in  regard  to  our 
superstitions  to-day  than  our  forefathers  were  in 
1 850. 1  always  imagine  that  after  the  very  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  19th  century  everyone  became 
rather  tired  of  thinking  and  of  being  civilised;  but 
I  cannot  improve  on  the  admirable  cartoon  which 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  drew  many  years  ago  con¬ 
trasting  the  1 8th,  19th,  and  20th  centuries.  As 
contrasted  with  the  corpulent  merchant  of  the 
19th  century  the  20th  century  was  a  preposterous 
hobbledehoy  tearing  madly  along  to  an  unknown 
destination. 

Superstition  is  after  all  natural  to  mankind  and 
always  likely  to  recrudesce  in  periods  when  ancient 
religions  decline.  There  was  a  considerable  amount 
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of  superstition  in  the  later  Roman  Empire,  and 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  I  believe  that 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  human  body  is  water, 
and  certainly  more  than  75  per  cent  of  human 
intelligence  is  emotion,  as  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  has 
recently  demonstrated  in  his  admirable  work, 
“Human  Character”.  The  two  best  known  forms 
of  modern  superstition  are  Christian  Science  and 
Spiritualism  under  their  different  aliases.  The 
success  of  Christian  Science  and  most  forms  of 
auto-suggestion  is  fairly  intelligible  in  view  of  the 
general  ignorance  which  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
human  nervous  system.  We  may  count  on  the 
fingers  of  the  one  hand  the  British  neurologists 
who  have  any  European  reputation.  The  hospitals 
of  Great  Britain  appear  to  produce  surgeons  rather 
than  physicians,  though  the  reason  for  this  is  not 
apparent.  But  this  is  an  important  fadtor  in  the 
progress  of  Christian  Science  and  other  allied  forms 
of  Quackery. 

The  success  of  Spiritualism  is  perhaps  less 
intelligible,  because  so  much  of  it  is  obviously 
fraudulent.  Several  men  for  whose  opinion  I  have 
the  highest  respedt  have  spent  years  in  research  and 
have  all  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
element  of  fraud  is  so  inherent  in  Spiritualism  as 
known  to-day  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
useful  investigation.  Other  men,  like  Professor 
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Barrett,  who  are  eminent  in  psychical  research 
ultimately  admit  that  no  clear  notion  of  a  life  beyond 
the  grave  can  be  obtained. 

Another  friend  of  mine  who  has  spent  years  in 
psychical  research  told  me  that  he  was  never  able 
to  obtain  any  conviction  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
and  the  only  positive  result  to  his  mind  was  the 
possible  existence  of  discarnate  spirits  who  were  not 
human  but  tried  to  establish  themselves  in  human 
bodies.  I  remember  his  impressive  account  of  the 
attempts  which  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
made  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  the 
late  Mr.  Myers  left  sealed  up  in  two  or  three 
envelopes  at  his  bank  in  order  to  reveal  the  contents 
by  a  medium.  A  large  number  of  attempts  were 
made  by  various  members  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  and  their  friends;  but  no  one  of  them  got 
anywhere  near  the  mark.  Mr.  Edward  Clodd’s  book 
entitled  “The  Question”  was  published  in  1917 
and  every  word  of  it  has  quite  as  much  force  to-day 
as  it  had  then.  I  am  a  little  more  inclined  to  believe 
in  occasional  instances  of  telepathy  than  he  is;  but 
otherwise  I  see  no  reason  to  criticise  any  of  his 
ditto.. 

If  there  is  any  real  communication  with  the  dead 
I  quite  fail  to  see  why  it  should  not  be  conduced 
in  daylight  and  under  much  the  same  conditions  as 
what  is  called  “  listening  in  Yet  even  the  most 
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reputable  writers  on  the  subject  of  Spiritualism 
invariably  stipulate  either  for  sitting  alone  or  in  a 
group  in  the  dark,  and  if  you  sit  alone  you  are 
expected  to  make  a  special  point  of  doing  so  between 
the  hours  of  midnight  and  2  a.  m .  Then  again, 
practical  tests  were  always  avoided.  Swedenborg 
at  least  did  not  shirk  the  practical  test,  if  the  common 
story  about  him  is  true;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
quite  authentic.  The  story  is  that  a  widow  in 
Konigsberg  was  sued  after  her  husband’s  death  by 
a  silversmith  who  had  sold  her  husband  a  silver 
service.  In  days  when  money  was  paid  in  cash  she 
could  not  appeal  to  her  banker’s  pass-book,  and  her 
only  way  of  proving  payment  was  to  find  a  receipt 
for  the  cash  which  she  was  sure  her  husband  had 
paid.  Swedenborg  is  said  to  have  spent  a  week 
looking  into  the  matter  and  at  the  end  of  that  week 
to  have  discovered  in  her  house  a  secret  drawer  in 
which  the  receipt  was  found. 

The  modern  Spiritualist  does  not  seem  to 
welcome  such  a  test.  Some  years  ago  I  was  much 
worried  about  a  claim  for  huge  arrears  of  income 
tax  which  had  been  made  against  a  client  of  mine, 
and  which  might  almost  have  ruined  him  if  it  had 
succeeded.  Two  deceased  solicitors  were  concerned 
in  the  matter,  namely,  the  trustee  of  a  marriage 
settlement  who  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  paid  my 
client  a  large  annuity  without  dedu&ing  income  tax, 
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and  my  father.  In  the  year  1900  the  trustee  had 
deducted  the  tax  and  my  father  had  challenged  his 
right  to  do  so.  The  correspondence  showed  that 
there  had  been  an  interview  on  the  subject;  but  no 
record  of  the  interview  could  be  found,  and  a  long 
search  for  other  documents  was  futile.  In  the  year 
1913  I  had  a  short  conversation  with  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  in  which  he  had  told  me  that  he  had  evidence 
of  personal  immortality  which  could  not  be 
furnished  because  it  was  private  and  confidential.  I, 
therefore,  felt  no  hesitation  in  obtaining  the 
permission  of  my  client  to  ask  Sir  Oliver  to 
introduce  me  to  a  medium  who  could  reveal  to  me 
why  since  the  year  1900  the  deceased  trustee  had 
never  deducted  the  income  tax.  I  could  not 
remember  ever  having  discussed  the  matter  with 
my  father.  After  consulting  the  most  eminent 
counsel  I  found  that  there  was  no  right  to  dedudt 
the  income  tax;  but  I  thought  that  my  father  must 
have  known  some  fadt  which  was  not  known 
to  me. 

I  was  mildly  surprised  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Oliver  to  the  effedt  that  income  tax  was 
neither  a  welcome  nor  a  suitable  subjedt  of  discussion 
in  the  next  world.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
introduce  a  medium  but  referred  me  to  the  editor 
of  “Light”.  The  editor  of  “  Light  ”  did  not  reply 
to  my  letter  for  about  three  weeks;  but  he  seems 
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to  have  occupied  that  time  in  evolving  a  crushing 
reply.  He  wrote  that  in  the  first  place,  I  could  not 
make  such  an  inquiry  without  a  preliminary 
period  of  prayer  and  fasting.  He  then  said  that 
people  who  lived  on  the  earth  should  not  consult 
the  judgment  of  the  inhabitants  of  another  sphere 
of  existence  regarding  matters  solely  relating  to 
this  sphere  of  existence.  He  considered  that  people 
who  lived  on  earth  ought  to  settle  problems 
of  this  kind  for  themselves.  I  replied  to  him  that 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  was  spent  every  year 
in  the  law  courts  in  attempts  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  of  deceased  testators,  and  that  if  the 
testators  could  themselves  be  consulted  the  public 
might  save  considerable  sums  of  money  which  at 
present  went  into  the  pockets  of  lawyers.  But  I 
did  not  succeed  in  drawing  him  again. 

In  the  result  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem 
came  to  me  early  one  morning  like  a  sudden 
revelation.  There  are  only  three  explanations 
of  this  result;  namely,  (  i  )  that  my  father  had 
discussed  the  matter  with  me  and  that  I  had 
forgotten  it;  (2)  that  I  had  succeeded  in  puzzling 
the  matter  out  in  my  subconscious  mind;  and 
(3)  that  I  had  received  a  diredt  message  from  the 
next  world.  Personally  I  believe  that  I  obtained 
the  result  by  subconscious  cogitation;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  the  editor 
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of  “  Light  ”  had  been  less  timid  I  should  have 
obtained  much  the  same  result  through  a  medium 
and  should  by  now  have  become  a  convinced 
Spiritualist.  I  am,  therefore,  grateful  to  both  these 
gentlemen  for  not  having  encouraged  me  in  my 
first  attempt,  especially  as  the  whole  incident  has 
made  me  understand  better  than  I  could  other¬ 
wise  have  understood,  the  reason  why  so  many 
persons  believe  in  Spiritualism. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  has  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  kind  of  inarticulate  communion 
with  the  dead  can  be  preserved  without  any 
chronic  indulgence  in  the  consolations  of  Spirit¬ 
ualism.  This  solution  is  perhaps  possible  for  very 
busy  men  and  women  who  are  for  the  most  part 
entirely  absorbed  in  mundane  affairs;  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  dangerous  counsel  for  anyone  of  much 
leisure.  For  to  adopt  it  leads  to  cultivating 
hallucination  as  a  habit.  It  is  also  rather  difficult 
to  stop  at  that  point.  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  has 
dealt  with  this  matter  far  better  than  I  can. 

I  do  not  myself  see  how  the  matter  can  be 
carried  further  than  this.  There  is  a  certain  weight 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  an  abnormal  consciousness 
sometimes  appearing  on  the  verge  of  death;  but 
this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  multiple  layers 
of  consciousness  which  underlie  the  consciousness 
of  every-day  life.  Moreover,  this  fadtor  itself 
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creates  a  certain  presumption  against  the  extension 
of  human  consciousness  beyond  the  grave.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  equilibrium  of  the 
human  mind  is  rather  an  unstable  equilibrium,  and 
the  cultivation  of  Spiritualists’  practices  certainly 
endangers  this  equilibrium.  I  was  talking  the  other 
day  to  a  dodtor  whose  mother  had  died  of  paralysis, 
and  no  other  member  of  the  family  had  died 
of  any  nervous  disease.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
could  account  for  this,  and  he  emphatically 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  nervous  disease  was 
due  to  Spiritualism.  He  also  told  me  that  he  knew 
of  another  case  in  which  a  colleague  of  his  had 
considered  that  Spiritualism  had  had  the  same 
effedt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  excessive 
indulgence  in  Spiritualism  must  constitute  a 
nervous  strain,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  doctors  were  right. 

Before  writing  this  article  I  looked  up  a  chapter 
of  mine  on  the  subjedt  contained  in  a  book  entitled 
itCThe  ‘Belief  in  Personal  Immortality  ’  which  I 
wrote  ten  years  ago;  but  even  after  ten  such 
momentous  years  of  universal  bereavement  and 
unceasing  attempts  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  death  I 
could  find  no  reason  to  alter  my  old  conclusion 
that  Spiritualism  could  do  no  good,  and  might 
easily  do  great  harm,  to  its  votaries. 
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IT  is  significant  of  our  time  that  the  State  should 
be  taking  over  many  duties  that  are  too  oner¬ 
ous  for  individuals.  The  reluCtance  of  private 
persons  to  accept  the  thankless  task  of  a  trust¬ 
eeship  from  which  no  profit  but  only  loss  can 
be  derived,  coupled  with  the  notorious  default 
of  many  trustees  in  respeCtable  and  responsible 
positions,  finally  led  to  the  profitable  and  popular 
activities  of  the  Public  Trustee  being  establshed 
by  the  ACt  of  1906. 

Similarly  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
lately  as  to  appointing  an  even  more  essential 
officer  of  State  —  I  mean  an  Official  Co-Respond¬ 
ent.  The  reluCtance  of  private  persons  to  officiate 
in  this  useful  capacity  —  which  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  the  obligation  of  paying  the  costs  of  all 
parties  even  if  damages  are  not  claimed  —  has 
caused  almost  as  much  misery  in  the  body  politic 
as  the  default  of  many  respectable  men  who  have 
evaded  the  proper  responsibilities  of  their  aCtion 
by  legal  technicalities ,  such  as  the  absurd 
ecclesiastical  rule  that  a  female  confession  is  not 
evidence  unless  corroborated  by  other  testimony. 
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No  one  will  deny  that  the  present  state  of  things 
constitutes  a  severe  test  of  male  chivalry;  yet, 
after  all,  what  alternative  presents  itself?  Church 
and  State  combine  to  insist  on  adultery  being  the 
only  emergency  exit  from  a  disastrous  marriage, 
as  also  on  the  necessity  in  the  husband’s  case 
of  desertion  or  cruelty  as  well.(i) 

A  rich  man  not  in  the  church  or  a  poor 
man  not  in  the  professions  may  perpetrate  two 
matrimonial  offences  with  impunity;  but  how 
can  a  dodlor,  a  schoolmaster,  a  dentist,  or  a  bank 
clerk  perform  so  invaluable  a  service  to  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  friend  without  risking  the  loss  of 
that  income  on  which  she  relies  for  alimony?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  can  any  of  the  above-named 
gentlemen  officiate  as  co-respondent  without  also 
being  involved  in  pecuniary  loss?  Supposing  again 
that  we  find  a  man  rich  enough  to  be  a  co¬ 
respondent  where  is  he  to  commit  the  indispensable 
offence?  Domestic  servants  have  scruples  about 
staying  in  a  house  tainted  by  adultery  and 
hotelkeepers  are  much  less  inclined  to-day  than 
of  old  to  afford  the  necessary  evidence.  The  only 
solution  would  appear  to  be  to  choose  a  public 
park  and  to  subpoena  a  police  constable. 

True,  a  man  called  John  Milton,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  rashly  proposed  the  abolition 
of  adultery  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
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“dodtrine  and  discipline  of  divorce;”  but  his 
hare-brained  scheme  quite  ignored  the  all  import¬ 
ant  fa dt  that  adultery  and  the  disputes  concerned 
therewith  maintained  a  vast  number  of  wealthy 
officials  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  elsewhere, 
while  to-day  adultery  produces  a  very  substantial 
income  for  an  equivalent  number  of  practising 
lawyers. 

The  conservative  temper  of  our  island  race 
cannot  be  lightly  disregarded  ;  but  even  the 
complexities  of  our  law  of  real  property  were 
smoothed  away  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  a  process  of  collusive  litigation  known 
as  a  “Common  Recovery,”  which  admirably 
served  its  purpose  up  to  1833.  According  to  the 
“Law  Lexicon,”  a  legal  fidtion  “supposes  something 
to  be  which  is  not  but  the  thing  supposed  to  be  is 
such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to  be  a  fadt,  gives 
to  some  person  a  right  or  imposes  on  some  person 
a  duty.” 

Similarly,  official  adultery  will  be  “  a  thing 
supposed  to  be  which  is  not.”  For  example,  a 
wife  in  Holland  need  only  complain  to  the  court 
of  her  husband’s  adultery,  and,  if  he  does  not  deny 
it,  a  divorce  is  granted.  Some  analogous  device 
might  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Official 
Co-Respondent  ( “Official”  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
decorous  adjedtive  than  “Public”);  but  the  more 
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conservative  spirits  are  inclined  to  ereCt  a  sort 
of  confessional  box  just  near  the  usher’s  seat,  in  the 
divorce  court  where  a  female  respondent  could 
disappear  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  which  need 
not  necessarily  be  occupied  by  the  official  so  long 
as  he  was  deemed  to  be  inside  it. 

The  duties  of  the  post  need  not,  therefore,  be 
unduly  onerous,  and  the  increase  in  court  fees  — 
especially  if  the  procedure  were  adapted  to  the  use 
of  County  Courts  —  would  almost  cover  the 
official  expenses.  There  would  be  no  objection  to 
transferring  some  elderly  official  of  the  Law  Courts 
after  he  had  become  too  infirm  for  any  other 
duties  to  this  eminently  ornamental  position  at  a 
salary  of  £1,000  a  year,  while  superannuated 
bailiffs  might  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  a  stipend 
of  £100  a  year  in  the  County  Courts. 

The  legal  profession  would  profit  by  increased 
litigation  as  much  as  the  revenue;  but  the  social 
advantages  of  the  scheme  are  the  overwhelming 
argument  in  its  favour.  The  severest  moralist 
cannot  but  prefer  fictitious  to  real  adultery,  and 
for  real  adultery  on  the  part  of  a  mere  man  some 
appropriate  penalty  could  be  introduced  —  such 
as  25  strokes  with  the  birch  at  the  discretion 
of  a  Police  Court  magistrate.  The  sanCtity  of  the 
home  could  thus  be  doubly  reinforced,  and  all 
adultery  outside  the  fictitious  State  monopoly 
thereof  would  no  doubt  disappear  forthwith. 
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Corporal  punishment  is  as  we  all  know  the  only 
effective  deterrent  of  crime,  and  therefore  the 
question  of  damages  as  it  exists  now  would  never 
again  arise.  In  all  cases  the  husband  would  have 
to  provide  for  the  wife,  for,  in  the  matter 
of  marriage,  “Caveat  emptor”  must  necessarily 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  economically 
superior  male. 

The  custody  of  the  children  under  seven  years 
of  age  would  be  given  to  the  wife,  and  over  that 
age  to  the  husband,  so  far  as  the  Court  was 
concerned;  but  the  new  spirit  of  amiability  created 
by  the  above  scheme  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
peaceable  adjustment  of  all  controversies  on  this 
head. 

The  facts  requiring  this  solution  are  indisputable. 
The  obligation  to  commit  adultery  if  a  disastrous 
marriage  is  to  be  dissolved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family  is  imposed  by  the  clergy,  by  the  lawyers, 
and  all  the  reputable  moralists  of  our  time.  Yet 
the  solution  of  divorce  has  steadily  increased  in 
popularity  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  confusion 
between  real  and  collusive  adultery  menaces  the 
whole  fabric  of  social  purity,  and  a  public 
distinction  between  the  two  is  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  public  morals. 
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Troubles  of  a  Thaumaturgist 


LIKE  most  other  people,  I  have  had  many 
dreams  which  all  pivot  on  the  theme 
of  embarrassment.  Thus  I  remember 
many  years  ago  dreaming  that  I  lived  in 
a  country  where  all  the  inhabitants  were 
forbidden  to  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  even  then  they  had  to 
choose  one  particular  wine  or  beer  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  I,  being  a  Burgundy  man,  remember 
my  horror  when  a  bottle  of  Moselle  was  found 
up  the  chimney.  Such  dreams  are  perhaps  of  little 
use  except  in  revealing  the  native  depravity  that 
psycho-analysts  arc  always  so  pleased  to  discover. 
But  a  recent  dream  of  mine  is  perhaps  valuable  as 
showing  the  insoluble  problems  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  performance  of  any 
genuine  miracles,  even  on  a  small  scale,  in  any 
human  society. 

In  my  dream  I  walked  along  Chancery  Lane  in 
the  evening  and  found  that  I  could  not  buy  a 
cigar  because  the  shop  was  shut  by  some  exercise 
of  municipal  tyranny.  I  could,  however,  by  the 
light  of  a  street  lamp,  see  in  the  window  the  cigar 
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which  I  wanted,  and  by  a  violent  effort  of  will  I 
obliterated  the  glass  so  that  I  could  help  myself  to 
the  cigar.  This  was  not  due  to  any  dishonesty  on 
my  part  because  I  fully  intended  to  repay  the 
owner  of  the  cigar  in  the  morning,  and  his 
window  was  duly  replaced.  But  I  was  startled  to 
find  that  this  sudden  energy  of  the  will  resulted 
so  instantaneously  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  desire. 

I  was  so  interested  in  this  experiment  that  I 
got  into  the  habit  of  repeating  it,  and  I  found  that 
the  effort  of  will  which  I  had  to  make  was 
rather  like  making  a  good  stroke  at  billiards.  To 
my  astonishment  I  always  hit  the  mark,  although 
I  was  sometimes  nervous  before  the  operation.  I 
was  at  first  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  my  peculiar 
faculties,  and  devoted  myself  to  a  few  harmless 
practical  jokes  on  the  men  and  women  whom  I 
regard  as  the  enemies  of  our  liberty.  I  cannot 
remember  all  these  practical  jokes,  for  my  dream- 
memory  is  by  no  means  perfect;  but  I  clearly 
remember  making  Lady  Astor  sing  several  of  Mr. 
Belloc’s  drinking-songs  to  a  delighted  House 
of  Commons. 

My  thoughts  then  turned  to  my  own  private 
finances,  and  I  manipulated  the  quotations  of  the 
stock  exchange  in  a  way  that  made  me  practically 
independent  of  professional  exertion  This  done 
my  principal  enthusiasm  in  life,  which  is  the 
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promotion  of  physical  health,  finally  prevailed,  and 
I  began  curing  a  number  of  the  invalids  who  were 
to  be  found  among  my  friends  and  clients.  My 
success  was  invariable,  and  I  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  calling  in  physicians  and  surgeons  on 
the  chance  of  their  being  able  to  derive  valuable 
instruction  from  my  work.  I  found,  however, 
that  they  derived  no  benefit  at  all  and  merely 
disliked  me.  Then  one  day  I  ventured  to  raise  a 
corpse.  On  general  principles  I  think  that  it 
is  often  much  better  to  let  the  dead  remain 
dead;  but  this  particular  case  was  that  of  a  young 
husband  with  a  disconsolate  widow  and  a  family 
of  infants  entirely  dependent  on  his  earnings.  The 
achievement,  however,  started  trouble.  It  was 
recorded  in  the  Press,  and  although  I  consistently 
refused  to  be  interviewed,  the  newspapers  took 
the  matter  up  and  would  not  let  it  go.  My 
chambers  in  Lincolns  Inn  were  invaded  by  surging 
crowds,  and  when  these  were  kept  in  check 
a  stream  of  motor-ambulances  and  motor-hearses 
invaded  my  private  house  in  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Faced  with  this  onslaught  of  human  beings  dead 
and  alive,  I  had  to  abandon  all  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  which  I  thought  justified 
raising  persons  from  the  grave,  and  I  began 
raising  them  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  time.  My  garden 
was  specially  arranged  for  the  purpose;  but  I 
refused  to  work  except  in  daylight. 
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My  life  lost  all  its  privacy,  and  I  suffered  all 
the  torments  of  a  king  or  president.  Searchlights 
came  flashing  into  my  bedroom  window  even 
when  I  was  asleep.  I  was  annoyed  one  day 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Baldwin’s  private 
secretary  summoning  me  to  attend  a  Cabinet 
meeting.  I  replied  that  I  was  far  too  busy  curing 
the  sick  and  raising  the  dead  to  attend  anything 
so  trivial;  but  I  said  I  would  speak  to  the  private 
secretary  if  he  came  to  me.  In  the  end  Mr. 
Baldwin  appeared,  smoking  his  usual  pipe,  and 
asked  me  to  consider  the  effedt  of  my  miracles  on 
social  welfare.  He  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  had 
by  this  time  entirely  upset  the  balance  between 
the  death-rate  and  the  birth-rate;  but  to  that  I 
answered  that  it  was  for  the  Cabinet  to  organise 
a  really  strong  campaign  for  birth-control. 

Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  altogether  relish  this  necessity 
but  he  said  that  he  would  discuss  the  matter  with 
his  colleagues .  He  thought  that  the  Home 
Secretary  might  strongly  object  to  what  I  proposed 
but  that  some  of  the  others  had  more  progressive 
minds.  This,  hovewer,  was  not  all.  He  pointed  out 
that  even  if  the  birth-control  campaign  were  to 
solve  the  problem  the  shortage  of  housing  could 
not  be  so  easily  dealt  with.  He  mentioned  that 
numbers  of  persons  whom  I  had  raised  from  the 
dead  were  extremely  annoyed  because  they  could 
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not  regain  possession  of  their  houses.  I  urged  that 
the  operation  of  the  Rent  Restrictions  Act  might 
be  extended  to  protect  the  rights  of  anyone  who 
had  not  been  dead  for  more  than  three  weeks  but 
that  if  his  government  wished  to  avoid  the  legal 
tangles  that  this  would  create  I  could  easily  solve 
the  problem  by  creating  houses  as  and  where 
required.  I  understood  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
this  solution  of  the  problem  and  I  accordingly 
created  houses  all  over  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  wherever  they  were  wanted. 

The  bureaucracy  did  not  like  this,  for  they  said 
that  I  was  incessantly  violating  the  Town  Planning 
Acts  by  putting  up  houses  all  over  the  place.  But 
having  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  I  told  the 
bureaucrats  that  I  should  continue  to  create  houses 
wherever  I  liked  and  that  if  they  were  not  careful 
they  might  soon  find  themselves  out  of  the  way 
altogether;  although,  being  a  partisan  of  law  and 
order,  I  was  reluCtant  to  use  extreme  measures. 
They  were  not  at  all  pleased  by  this,  and  I  finally 
received  notice  that  Sir  Archibald  Bodkin  had 
sanctioned  prosecution.  Having  some  slight  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  Sir  Archibald,  I  tried  to 
point  out  to  him  the  futility  of  prosecuting 
anyone  who  like  myself  could  obliterate  him  and 
his  subordinates  instantaneously.  But  even  Sir 
Archibald  was  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
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atmosphere  of  miracles  to  take  my  letter  seriously. 
Faced  with  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  an¬ 
nihilating  Sir  Archibald  Bodkin  or  instructing  a 
solicitor  to  defend  me,  I  woke  up. 
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Eliza  Fanshawe,  k.c. 

(zA  story  of  2000  zA/D.) 


ELIZA  FANSHAWE,  K.C.,  sat  back  in 
her  chair  at  her  chambers  in  the  Temple 
in  deep  abstraction.  Mr.  Evelyn  Fanshawe, 
whom  she  had  rescued  in  the  days  of  her 
first  professional  success  from  the  sweated 
labour  of  a  curacy,  and  who  had  so  loyally  looked 
after  her  house  and  children  for  upwards  of  fifteen 
years,  had  “made  a  scene”  that  morning.  He  had 
found  secreted  among  various  legal  documents  a 
passionate  effusion  from  a  well-known  minor  poet, 
who  rented  on  her  guarantee  an  elegant  little  flat 
in  the  suburbs.  And  to  the  eminent  K.C.  there  had 
at  that  very  moment  been  forwarded  from  her  club 
a  letter  from  an  obscure  don  at  Oxford  threatening 
instant  communication  with  Evelyn. 

To  Eliza  Fanshawe  all  this  seemed  highly 
unreasonable.  Her  income  of  £15,000  a  year 
would  amply  provide  for  all  the  gentlemen  if  only 
Mr.  Fanshawe  continued  the  admirable  system  of 
domestic  economy  to  which  she  had  trained  him 
from  youth,  and  which  had  given  scope,  so  far,  to 
pay  the  minor  poet’s  debts  and  to  take  the  don  for 
an  occasional  trip  to  France.  She  was  tired  of  the 
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old-fashioned  phraseology  in  which  both  her  lovers 
asserted  crude  male  claims  to  exclusive  possession 
fortified  by  no  economic  sanction.  Her  home  was 
comfortable,  and  she  was  honestly  grateful  to  Mr. 
Fanshawe  for  long  years  of  services  rendered.  She 
telephoned  wirelessly  to  Mr.  Fanshawe,  who  in 
five  minutes  aeroplaned  neatly  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  building  and  came  down  in  the  lift. 

Waving  him  to  a  chair  she  explained  the  situation. 
“I  am  sure”,  she  concluded,  “that  you  will  co-operate 
with  me  to  get  rid  of  these  blackmailers.  Into  my 
relations  with  them  you  need  not  enquire.  You 
have  a  charming  house,  social  circle,  and  family, 
together  with  the  use  of  several  aeroplanes,  water- 
planes,  and  other  modern  conveniences.  You  can 
of  course  get  a  divorce  but  I  shall  only  allow  you 
alimony  with  the  well-known  condition  ‘ dum 
castus  et  solus  h>ixerit\  and  you  know  you  won’t  like 
that.  You  are  too  passe  now  to  pick  up  anyone 
else  with  my  earning  power  or  chance  of  being 
in  the  Cabinet  with  all  the  opportunities  of 
successful  investment  which  that  position  confers. 
You  can  do  what  you  like.  The  female  committee 
of  the  Bar  Council  would  undoubtedly  sympathise 
with  me,  and  most  of  your  men  friends  would  think 
you  a  fool.  Just  think  it  over,  and  consider 
especially  how  the  children  would  miss  you  for 
the  large  part  of  the  year  when  they  would  be 
under  my  roof.” 
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Mr.  Fanshawe  sobbed  for  five  minutes  without 
stopping.  He  gurgled  the  usual  exclamations  about 
deception,  ingratitude,  and  infidelity.  Eliza  let  him 
have  his  cry  out  and  then  tried  to  soothe  him. 
She  reminded  him  of  the  temptations  incidental 
to  long  spells  of  brainwork  unrelieved  by  leisure 

or  amusement . “Better  this,”  she  cried 

“than  that  I  should  ruin  your  happiness  by 
gambling  or  drugs  in  which  other  brainworkers 
seek  relief  when  they  want  diversion.”  “Let  me 
go”,  Mr.  Fanshawe  exclaimed,  and  rose  to  call  his 
aeroplane.  “I  will  do  all  I  can  to  forget  the  past  — 
but  you  must  never  see  those  HORRID  men  again.'* 
And  as  he  disappeared  Eliza  fell  back  into  her 
chair  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  inwardly  cursing 
the  antiquated  prejudices  of  the  other  sex  which 
she  had  to  appease  in  order  to  avoid  the  temporary 
disorganisation  of  her  home. 
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«5 My  dear  Qhesterto n 

IT  is  just  on  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Tie  lloc  took 
me  one  day  to  lunch  with  you  and  Masterman 
—  and  much  has  happened  since  then.  I  do  not 
often  see  Masterman  in  your  company ,  both  he 
and  Belloc  have  retired  for  different  reasons 
from  politics,  ( i )  you  have  become  a  Qatholic,  and  three 
out  of  the  four  lunchers  have  reluclantly  ceased  to 
be  Liberals  owing  to  the  melancholy  divorce  of 
Liberalism  from  Liberty.  Tet  so  many  of  the  foregoing 
essays  Were  Written  for  Belloc,  your  brother ,  and 
yourself  as  editors ,  that  I  Was  reminded  of  many 
personal  associations  when  I  put  them  together.  Most 
of  them  Were  Written  for  the  New  Witness  when  you 
Were  sitting  at  least  once  a  Week  in  the  Editorial  chair 
and  stretching  to  its  utmost  limits  those  Valuable 
traditions  of  tolerance  and  free  speech  which  have 
always  inspired  both  your  theories  and  your  practice. 

The  Utopian  system  of  the  New  Witness  permitted 
me  to  Write  as  many  or  as  few  Words  on  any  given 
topic  as  the  spirit  moved  me  to  Write ,  and  also  to 
express  my  opinions  on  such  subjedls  as  divorce  and  birth 
control ,  which  Were  by  no  means  yours.  Of  course  the 
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New  Witness  did  not  pay  its  'Vo ay;  but  I  know  of  no 
serious  Weekly  that  does.  It  had  no  party  or  sedl 
behind  it.  There  must  have  been  Catholics  who 
considered  ?ny  contributions  a  disgrace  to  the  paper 
and  possibly  to  yourself;  there  Were  to  my  knowledge 
some  atheists  who  thought  that  I  Was  becoming  a 
“Jesuit”,  and  considered  that  all  atheists  must  have 
Protestant  prejudices  to  the  exclusion  of  Qatholic 
prejudices. 

I  cannot  profess  an  unqualified  admiration  for  The 
New  Witness.  I  need  not  go  into  particulars ,  as  my 
admiration  for  its  courage  reconciled  me  to  its 
occasional  failure  to  discriminate  between  moral  and 
legal  certainty.  Still  I  am  sure  that  in  its  brief  life  it 
did  a  great  deal  towards  illuminating  a  hery  naughty 
World  and  its  career  will  always  shine  with  the 
reflected  glory  of  your  brother  s  crusades  to  the  Old 
Hailey  and  to  France. 

It  is  a  keen  pleasure  to  me  that  we  could  always 
agree  to  differ  on  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  that 
divide  human  beings  and  I  may  say  here  that  I  know 
of  no  intellectual  experience  more  enlightening  than  the 
incessant  effort  to  understand  the  divergent  Iviews  in 
( say )  metaphysics  of  a  friend  who  also  “idem  sentit  de 
re  publica”  on  the  most  crucial  points.  This  is  perhaps 
the  only  fine  discipline  that  the  best  politicians  get.  Let 
us  not  grudge  it  to  them. 
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zAt  any  rate  I  owe  to  you  and  your  brother  many 
delightful  memories — the  pre-war  board  meetings  over 
Cecil' s  Burgundy ,  the  Various  jests  on  the  persistent 
unpopularity  oj  our  paper,  and  the  odd  communications 
from  the  outside  world  which  were  almost  invariably 
printed  for  the  sake  of  liberty  —  to  the  cause  of  which 
I  had  to  appeal  with  particular  fervour  before  Cecil 
would  allow  “ The  New  Official"  to  appear ! 

Ave  atque  Vale. 

zAlways  yours  sincerely 

E.  S.  P.  HzAYNES 
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